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“TICKETS FOR GREENWOOD.” 
Ir the faces of the nt generation of men 
bear any hy oe of their acts,. they should to 
a superior being or a mortal observer not 
sharing in their spirit, look terrible and hide- 
ous. Calmly separating ourselves from the 
neral movement of the times in certain 
irections—it seems to us as if the ancient 
faith, reverence, devotion, and all consciousness 
of the sanctity of life had utterly died out: 
that all mode :~ civilization lay loosely upon 
the surface: that our earthly pilgrimage is in 
truth as in metaphor, a mere day’s journey, a 
hurried seamper, from the cradle to the grave ; 
and that all were pressing to crowd the vehicle 
of swiftest conveyance. How can we doubt 
that it is so regarded when we find in shop- 
windows on the common highway of our city 
—displayed and advertised (as if they were the 
mere tokens of an ordinary excursion) —passes 
to a burial-place—* Tickets for Greenwood.” 
There was a time, and not very far distant, 
when silence was the usher to thet last sacred 
abode; when from the shaded house the 
grievous pageant wound sadly forward to the 
church-aisle and the lonely vault; to the old 
country homestead; to the retired family 
burial-place under the green tree; and in con- 
secrated earth the beloved remains were laid 
away, for ever sequestered in their resti i ypu 
- in the rem 3 eormossbie 3 grie — 
Tt itations chances 0 
the -hours. But pT pong as 
change—hostile systems contend for our livin 
jes, and i buried by peas. 5 
We live in mobs, and mob-like we throng to 
the cemetery : as if we feared to be alone. In 
daly (woeiunations : in circulars, and experi- 
m trips, we are invited to the newly- 
opened grounds, as to a ball or other festive 
entertainment. We take stock in 
as we do in banks and railway schemes. 
are bought by the lot at a discount: so m 
off, if se are taken at atime. We are 
stimulated to secure the best places, the choice 
spots, as if they were premium benches at a 
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concert, or private boxes at the opera. Oh, 
that we have come to live in such an age! 
No wonder—no wonder—the poets are dead! 
That men believe they know not what; that 
they doubt everything; and that they would 
ulate this great world, with its mountains 
and waters, as with a screw and lever. 

It is in Mr. Berryman that our tragi-comic 
era finds its most ad representative and 
development: Mr. Berryman, who, in his one 
person, exercises the double function of Sexton 
of the Fashionable Church and Manager of 
Fashionable Parties: Berryman, who wields in 
one hand a silver ladle to serve oysters, in the 
other a shovel to dig a pit for the shells: Berry- 
man who dismisses,with Napoleonic rapidity, the 
coaches of a grand re-union in Fifth Avenue on 
a Saturday evening, that he may rally, in a few 
hours of interval, at the opening of the rector- 
ate on a morning : Berryman who, like 
the late Charles Mathews, groans on one side 
of his face and grins on the other: who makes 
a mock of life and death; and, conjuror-like, 
keeps the two balls in motion in the air, heed- 
ing littlke—like the times he represents—which 
of the two comesdown first ; and dodging with 
marvellous dexterity to save his head damage 
from either: in the t game he is playing 
(we speak it in no disrespect), it seems to be 
a matter of indifference to this ready double- 
dealer, whether he serves to his customers 
diamonds or spades: whether his white waist- 
coat of rejoicing or his black gloves of woe are 
called for. In the familiar dialect of the west, 
he is thar’! We are inclined to believe that 
in the secret recesses of the soul of Berryman 
(as in the consideration of the era, whose truest 
type he is), the whole affair on both sides is 
regarded as a huge jest: a mere farce, rather 
broadly played, but of short duration: and 
that lying in one of these finical coffins, or 
sitting at ease on one of the parlor ottomans, 
is onlv a part of the pre-arranged performance : 
something done, as in the course’of the play, 
merely to help the piece pene: and that he 
looks upon new-fangled cemeteries as 
no more than eee green with a fancy fence 
and canvas shrubbery—a mere show and make- 
believe—nothing more. 

If we are to judge by what we see, Death— 
once known as grim tyrant, the cruel 
enemy of our peace, the invader of households 
—is the Merry-Andrew of the scene: the 
director of Public Amusements. It is he 
who announces, with such boastful promise in 
the daily papers, the scheme of his entertain-' 
ment: who invites the editors to the opening 
of his new play-ground: who rails in his ring 
with quaint fences: who engages a oomeeny 
of lively directors: who has an office in Wall 
street: who publishes fresh catalogues of his 
attractions in colored covers: who contrives 
—-x — A a eee. (like Mr. 

ice in irginia Mummy), as a rare sport 
to get into: who takes - of display in 
Broadway: and he it is who has entered into 

ip with Mr. John Mace, in that great 

lass warehouse (a rival to the structure for 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1851, on the other 
side of the water) at the corner of Carmine 
street. 
ife! my lively fellow—he seems to > 
you are not to have it all your own way. You 
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have had the good things of this world long 
enough! My turn now, if you please: your 
Mrs. Furbelow has had the turbans and 
feathers in her drawing-room long enough— 
all the shows and spectacles shall not belong 
to the Bowery Theatre: so, my dear Mr. Mace, 
bring me out six iron-grey horses with sable 
plumes: if there are to be balls and parties 
for live folks—light me up, late into the 
evening, an undertaker’s shop with trans- 
parent walls of glass, that our neighbors may 
see how merry we are. Let the women and 
children who grow melancholy with serious 
sports and sempstress’s work in the daytime, 
have a roaring regale of grinning silver plates 
and waxen polished mahogany coffins! Come 
and be buried, my merry men all! A shiver, 
a cold sheet, a few people standing around in 
black coats—open the door—and you are in— 
Ererntty! That’s all! Thanks, Mr. John 
Mace, for the gentle introduction. 

This is,a sad and damnatory truth, the spirit 
of the times. 

It is a part of our nature to cherish foolish 
hopes, to believe well of our kind; and, in our 
vain fancy, to contrive sanctuaries a little re- 
moved from the street and the marketplace, to 
remember that while we are of the earth, 
earthy, per Providence has assigned to us 
immortal souls, whose business may be in 
another scene, where there is no traffic, where 
painted fashion enters not, and where a light 
from far-off stars and music from distant 
spheres may play about our enfranchised 
spirits. Shall we go to that as scholars who 
have learned no part of their coming lesson ; 
where, when we mumble over the topics of the 
exchange and the counting-room, our new 
fellow-citizens of the upper sphere will ac- 
count us foreigners and strangers ? 

Oh, let us, if we can, even in the hurry and 
bustle of this the busiest age of the world, 
reserve one little domain sacred to our nobler 
studies. However far ful valleys are in- 
vaded with the whirl of new mechanisms, old 
lakes and rivers vexed, though the temples of 
worship themselves are overthrown in the 
furious speed of ing barter, let the grave 
—the dear, sacred grave—where our fathers 
and mothers, our sisters and our brethren have 
gone before us, lie aloof, as of old, and possess 
a twilight peace of its own. 


MR. BRODHEAD'S VIEW OF THE DUTCH IN THE 
NETHERLANDS AND IN NEW NETHERLAND. 
[A paper read before the Historical Society, Dec. 3, 1850.] 
Mr. BropHEaD commenced by remarking, that 
the Dutch Republic, whieh, for nearly a cen- 
tury after it first took its place in the rank of 
nations, continued to sway European politics, 
owed its position to the moral qualities and 
free spirit of its people, to their form of go- 
vernment, to their liberal commercial policy, 

and to their spirit of universal toleration. 

The Dutch had long been accustomed to 
think for themselves, to do, and to endure ; 
they were self-relying men, in whom the habit 
of personal had preceded the 
hope of separate nationality, Holland was no 
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once into existence, like 
brain of Jove, 
It was not the revolt of the Dutch provinces 
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from Spain which made them a nation of pa- 
triots, any more than it was the revolt of the 
American Colonies from England which made 
them a patriotic people. The characters of 
both nations had been already moulded by 
long years of experience in self-government, 
and by long endurance of oppression. 

Mr. Brodhead then gave a rapid sketch of 
the progress of the Dutch Republic, and show- 
ed that as early as the year 1477, the Dutch 
obtained their great charter of liberties from 
Mary of Burgundy, by which’ their towns se- 
eured at all times the right to confer with each 
other, and made the stipulation that no taxes 
should be imposed without the consent of the 
states. They also secured the freedom of 
trade and commerce. The speaker next allud- 
ed to the war against Philip the Second, and 
to the patriotism which the Dutch manifested 
through that war. 

The famous manifesto of 1581 was also re- 
ferred to, by which the States General asserted 
the great truth, that subjects are not created 
for prinees, but the princes for their subjects, 
who have always a right to abjure allegiance 
to their sovereign. They enumerated the of- 
fences committed by Philip against the laws 
of the Netherlands, declaring him ipso jure de- 
posed from his sovereignty in the wt Coun- 
tries, and the inhabitants released from all 
fealty to their repudiated king. 

This remarkable state paper, which was the 
wonder of its age, has had s scareely a parallel in 
history, not even excepting the 
rights of 1688, until it afforded a noble model for 
our own declaration, nearly two centuries after- 
wards. Thus, to Holland, said the speaker, we 
owe a double debt of gratitude. She sug- 
gesied to us the idea of our confederation, and 
JSurnished us with an admirable ent for 
our Declaration of Independence. Mr. Brodhead 
remarked that this manifesto had never been 
translated into English complete ; and read se- 
veral extracts from a translation made by 
himself.* The form of government which the 
Dutch established in the Netherlands, conti- 
nued Mr. Brodhead, proves conclusively their 
indomitable spirit of civil liberty. 

This position was sustained by an analysis 
which followed, of that form of government, 
which they adopted, as better suited to their 
new ition as an independent common- 
cas gy 

It was not because Holland possessed great 
natural advantages that she became great. Her 
soil was barren, and no metal could be found 
within her borders; her commerce was the 
source of her great prosperity. Her ships soon 
covered every sea, and her exchange resound- 
ed with the hum of all the languages spoken 
by civilized man. Her prosperity was mainly 
owing to her liberal commercial b acest The 
low duties of this wise country drew a!l com- 
merce to her ports; for the Dutch merchants 
were never the victims of protective extortion. 
The liberal commercial policy of the Dutch 
was accompanied by entire toleration in mat- 
ters of faith, and by a generous statesmanship 
which offered a secure asylum to strangers of 
every race and creed. nee her manufac- 
tures soon commanded the markets of the 
world. Her linens and wat long conti- 
nued to be in great demand in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Brodhead here remarked, that while 
examining the documents relating to New 
York, in the English archives at London, he 
found that the official dispatches from the colo- 
nial governors down to the stamp act troubles, 





* We shall present a fuller notice of this document on 
anearly occasion, . 
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a of Dutch manufacture, 
bearing the Duteh water-mark. 

The speaker next referred to the illustrious 
men of Holland in polities, war, literuture, and 
the learned professions. The artists of Hol- 
land were also spoken of as among the first 
in the world. The magnificent glass windows 
in the Cathedral at Gouda were described as 
among the finest specimens of the art now 
existing. The Dutch were eminently a plain- 
spoken, industrious, oem charitable, well 
educated, and moral people. The wealth which 
their active industry won, was liberally expend- 
ed in acts of humanity and charity. Free 
Schools were everywhere provided at the pub- 
lic expense as early as 1585, and while in the 
midst of their war with Spain, provision was 
made for the instruction of the children of all 
classes in the usual branches of education. 
Party spirit ran high in Holland, as it always 
will in free countries. The famous factions 
of the Hooks and Kaabeljaws were referred to 
in support of this position. None ever doubt- 
ed the national eredit of the Duteh. The in- 
terest of their loans was always punctually 
paid. These people posse the no less 
striking characteristic of firmness; and nature 
early taught them that the existence of their 
country depended on their ceaseless toil, and 
from sire to son, the hereditary,lesson was con- 
stantly repeated. 


The Duteh were universally patriotic and 
incorruptible. During the long war with Spain 
not a solitary traitor was found to betray his 
country for gold; and Heyn, the most success- 
ful of the Dutch admirals, brought countless 
treasures home, without soliciting the most 
trifling portion to add one luxury to his fru- 
gal fare. 

The children of such an ancestry, continued 
Mr. Brodhead, laid the foundations of our 
state ; they brought with them to New Nether- 
land the memory of the noble deeds of their 
forefathers, and the liberal ideas of their coun- 
try. The speaker here took occasion to allude 
to the ignorance and prejudice which had here- 
tofore existed with regard to our early Dutch 
history. The Dutch language, once the com- 
mon language of the colony, had gradually 
become almost obsolete, and was now under- 
stood but by a few of our pedple. 


With the ultimate predominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, in the American colonies, 
came an excessive and characteristic spirit of 
self-laudation. In schoo) books, in addresses, 
in public leetures, the pertinacious eulogists of 
New England, have long been accustomed to 
appropriate to themselves almost all the excel- 
lences of the multigeneous American charac- 
ter. Such offensive assumptions detract 
from the honest credit due to other races, 
which form no ignoble portions of our Union’s 
blended masses. 

“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi.” 
There were those of other races than the 
Anglo-Saxon, who rejected the kings of men 
as fearlessly, and who served the King of 
kings as faithfully as did the English Puritans. 
But it has hitherto been the almost exclusive 
fortune of the inhabitants of New England to 
enjoy an endless monotony of praise, It is 
full time that other and less provincial chords 
should be struck ; and the mixed annals of our 
common land should at length give a more 
generous tone to the theories of our historians. 

Mr. Brodhead alluded to the many excel- 
lences of New England, and said that her 
children had a right to be proud. They might 
e spot 
where their forefathers first touched the New 
World. But Plymonth Rock, said the speaker, 
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was not the Mecea of the descendants of thos, 
who brought English civilization to the shores 
of the and Dutch civilization to 
the borders of the Iroquois. Let not New 
England endeavor to grasp too mueb, no; 
claim as her exclusive heritage the credit 
of originating all the political freedom of 
America. 

Mr. Brodhead then referred in very com. 
preereer terms to Mr. Bancroft’s brillian, 

istory, which had won for him such hioh 
honors at home and abroad. But in his 
admirable chapter upon our own state, that 
author neti stated, that “in the Fatherland 
the power of the People was unknown,” and tht 
“the large emigrations from Connecticut en. 
grafled on New Netherland the Puritan idea of 
popular freedom.” ; 

With every sentiment of respect for Puri. 
tanism, it is not easy to assent to these propo. 
sitions, said Mr. Brodhead. He then pro. 
ceeded to show that popular freedom could 
not exist, to its full extent, when, in New 
England, only one fourth of the people who 
were members of the church had _ political 
franchise, while three fourths were disfran. 
chised and debarred from political power. [i 
could hardly be affirmed that the personal 
rights of all the community were respected and 
secured in the Puritan colonies of New Eng. 
land. The forms of government first esta- 
blished in those colonies were perhaps well 
suited to the views of the aristocratic minority 
of church members; but they were inconsis. 
tent with the “popular freedom” of the ma. 
jority of the inhabitants. Their systems were 
avowedly exclusive. An orthodox church was 
their idea of a free State ; precise conformity 
their rigid condition of citizenship. Their Pro- 
erustean polity, tolerating no dissent, enforced 
the most submissive uniformity. 

Mr. Brodhead avowed his admiration of the 

rsonal character, and his respect for the re- 
igious zeal and sincerity of the early New 
England Puritans. But with these points he 
had nothing to do, on this occasion. What he 
meant to consider was, simply, the point 
whether the theory which has Gice so boldly 
urged on their behalf, that they alone originated 
in America the undyi: inciples of Democratic 
liberty, was ition? y sufficient evidence ! 
He did not think it was. Doctrinal oligarchies 
were proverbially among the most subtle in- 
struments to strangle the individual liberties 
of the people. The intolerant governments 
of New England punished independence of 
thought with fines, and imprisonment, and 
exile. Honest difference of opinion upan ques- 
tions of faith was considered a political crime. 
The General Court of Massachusetts in 1646, 
fined some of their colonists who asked for 
“popular freedom.” Hutchinson, Baxter, and 
other victims of religious oppression, gladly 
sought relief and freedom in the tolerant atmo- 
sphere of New Netherland. There they at 
least found the liberty of conseience which was 
denied to them, and to Roger Williams, in 
Massachusetts. But did these refugees suggest 
the establishment, in New Netherland, of insti- 
tutions based upon the “ Puritan idea of popu- 
lar freedom,” from the severe operation of 
which they had themselves fled? No! They 
simply asked for the enjoyment in New 
Netherland, of the franchises of the fatherland. 

Political parties were next referred to as 
the security of all free governments. Mr. 
Brodhead said that from the time of the Hooks 
and the Kaabeljaws, centuries before the rise 
of parties in England, spirit existed and 
raged in Holland. ere, popular freedom 
was a household phrase, ages before New 
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ngland had even a parchment existence. 
= jessons which the people of the Nether- 
jands gave to the people of England, first 
resulted in the establishment of the common- 
wealth, and afterwards in the revolution of 
1688. The tree of liberty had flourished in 
Holland long before the persecuted Puritans 
of England found that abundant toleration 
there, which was denied them in their native 
jand; and these Puritans themselves, pro- 
pably derived many of their ideas respecting 
popular freedom, from that plain and simple- 
hearted people among whom they had so- 


” If, at any time, some intolerance ag have 
disgraced the administration of New Nether- 
‘ok tes responsibility must rest upon the 
colonial government. The sentiments of the 
people were always for liberty, and they 
opposed the o pressive measures which the 
he of the Dutch Mercantile Co. endea- 
vored to enforce. By degrees more liberal 
sentiments actuated the West India Co. The 
directors at Amsterdam instructed Stuyvesant 
in 1663, that the consciences of all should be 
free and unshackled. Such policy as this had 
made Amsterdam great. “ Follow in the same 
steps, and you will be blessed,” said the com- 
pany to Stuyvesant. 

Among the Dutch colonists of New Nether- 
land, conseience and religious belief were far 
more free than among their Puritan neighbors 
at the East. The early settlers of New 
Netherland were not fugitives from the oppres- 
sion of their fatherland. That fatherland had 
long sheltered the oppressed of the earth. 
Eschewing fanaticism, they did not seek to 
establish in the forests of America a despot- 
ism over opinion. They made no profession 
of special sanctity, and had no ambition to 
establish creeds ; they wished to see all enjoy, 
in New Netherland, the “freedom to worship 
God” according to their convictions. 


The first Dutch colonists of this state have 
sometimes been sneeringly called “mere tra- 
ders,” but they were more than mere traders ; 
they brought with them the spirit of liberty 
which had inspired their fathers. The Dutch, 
who first settled New Netherland, were honest, 
plain-spoken men, who came here in pursuit of 
honest gain, but who brought along with them 
the liberal ideas, and simple maxims, and 
homely virtues of their country; they brought 
with them, too, their churches and schools, 
their clergy and sechoolmasters. Before the 
end of Stuyvesant’s administration, schools 
existed in many of the towns and villages. 
A Latin school was established in New Am- 
sterdam in 1657, to which children were sent 
from Virginia to be taught the classies. The 
claim that emigrants from New England alone 
introduced the system of free schools into our 
State, is unjast to the memory of our early 
Dutch settlers. The children of the bari 
were gratuitously educated in Holland lon 
before free schools were thought of in Ol 
England or New England. As far as circum- 
stances allowed, the liberal system of the 
fatherland was introduced by the Dutch into 
New Netherland. 

Yet for the masses of the people who first 
colonized this State, no claim of superiority is 
advanced ; they made no pretensions to pe- 
culiar excellence ; nor were they ambitious of 
appropriating to themselves the largest share 
of praise for whatever their ancestors may 
have contributed towards the grand edifice of 
ee freedom. 

early Duteh looked upon commerce as 
the ¢ liberalizer of humanity, and strove to 





Manhattan as attractive an asylum for 


all mankind in the New World as Amsterdam 
was in the Old. In the cordial welcome which 
the colonial Dutch gave to all emigrants, we 
find the evidence of that enlarged and cos- 
mopolitan spirit, which has since made this city 
the hospitable metropolis of the western 
world. 

In conelusion, Mr. Brodhead remarked that 
Holland had long been a theme for ridicule to 
English writers, and that the manners of the 
Dutch had been frequently described in terms 
of unworthy depreciation. Their history, writ- 
ten in an unfamiliar language, had long been a 
sealed book. In this country it is to be re- 
gretted that too much injustice has been done 
to the Dutch character. The older New Eng- 
land chroniclers were guided by unjust preju- 
dices against their “noxious neighbors” in 
New Netherland; and American writers, in fol- 
lowing these authorities, have too often been 
led to undervalue the conduct, the principles, 
and personal qualities of the first settlers of 
this State. Yet to no people in the world are 
we more indebted than to the Dutch for the 
idea of the Confederation of Sovereign States ; 
for the noblest principles of constitutional 
freedom ; for the most liberal examples of re- 
ligious toleration ; for the freest doctrines in 
trade and commerce ; and for the purest mo- 
dels of private integrity and public virtue. 
Nowhere in the United States can men be 
found excelling in sincere captions, cultivated 
intelligence, steady industry, and undissem- 
bling truth, the posterity of the early Dutch 
settlers of New Netherland. And when the 
providence of God decreed that the cause of 
civil freedom was once more to be maintained 
through long years of war and opposition to 
oppression, their steadfast patriotism was not 
surpassed by that of any of the heroes in the 
glorious strife which made the blood-stained 
soil of New York and New Jersey the Flan- 
ders of America. 








REVIEWS. 


The Roman. A Dramatic Poem. By Syd- 
ney Yendys. London: Bentley. 


A new Poem of several thousand lines that 
one can read through is of late years a novelty. 
In the hope of this pleasant performance and 
encouraged by various extracted passages in 
the English journals, we ordered the book the 
title of which we have just given. It was not 
to be obtained or seen at the Broadway book- 
stores. Itis not likely to be reprinted. Some 
account of it, therefore, may be a novelty for 
our readers. 

The Roman is an appeal in verse in the 
name of ancient liberty for the regeneration 
and reconstruction, in the t central power, 
of Italy. Its hero is a “ Missionary of Free- 
dom,” disguised as a Monk, to preach “the 
Unity of Italy, the Overthrow of Austrian 
Domination, and the Restoration of a great 
Roman Republic.” The scene opens with a 
party of dancers plying their festivities on an 
ancient battle ground. Vittorio Santo chooses 
the occasion to awaken the dormant sense of 
liberty by a bold challenge of the revellers to 
respect the grave of their Mother beneath 
their feet :— 


Her name is Rome. Look round, 
And see those featares which the sun himself 
Can hardly leave for fondness. Look upon 
Her mountain bosom, where the very sky 
 Beholds with passion: and with the last proud 
- Imperial sorrow of dejected empire, 
She wraps the purple round her outraged breast, 
And even in fetters cannot be a slave. 
- Look on the world’s best glory and worst shame. 
You cannot count her beauties or her chains, 


To threescore yearsand ten. Your giant fathers 

Called Atlas demigod. But what is she, 

W ho, worn with eighteen centuries of bondage, 

Stands manncled before the world, and bears 

Two hemispheres—innumerable wrongs, 

illimitable glories. Oh, thou heart ‘ 

That art most tortured, look on her and say 

if there be anything in earth or heaven, 

In earth or heaven—now that Christ weeps no longer— 

So most divinely sad. Look on her. Listen 

To all the tongues with which the earth cries out. 

Flowers, fountains, winds, woods, spring and sommer 
incense, 


Morning and eve—these are her voices—hear them ! 
Remember how, in the old innocent days 

Of your young childhood, these sang blessings on fou. 
Remember how you danced to thuse same voices, 

And sank down tired, and slept in joy, not doubting 
That they would sing to-morrow : and remember 

How when some hearts that danced in those old days, 
And worn out laid them dows, and bave not wakened, 
Gave back no answer to the morning sun, 

She took them to her mother’s breast and still 

Holds them unweary, singing by their slumbers, 

And though you have forgotten them remembers 

To strew their uoregarded graves with flowers. 

This is the poetical spirit of the book. The 
form is just sufficiently dramatic to admit of 
this eloquent expostulation of the preacher of 
freedom, whose homilies have been learnt in a 
young man’s heart, and nurtured by those con- 
trasts of the past and present which haunt the 
traveller who contemplates the remains of 
ancient Rome, and breathes the air of ancient 
Italy under the superintendence of an Austrian 
policeman. The Roman is a monologue of 
reflection; one long soliloquy in the musical 
language of youthful susceptibility at the 
wrongs of Italy. It is the book of a 
poet, less of a philosopher, and least of 
all of the statesman. How the realities 
of things are to be accommodated to “the 
desires of the mind” is not shown; how politi- 
cal misrule has grown up, or how it is to be 
extinguished, are calculations not in the 
writer’s solution; he sees but one power out- 
raged—the dignity of nature, and but one 
simple (we fear insufficient) remedy—the call 
of a nation for freedom. He would awaken 
Italy by one great trumpet blast such as would 
dissipate the deep dreams of fairy land. Li- 
berty! it is a good word to conjure with; but 
there is more complexity in the work. Cur- 
tius plunging in his gulf, Regulus rolling in 
his barrel, the daggers of Brutus and Arria, 
work no charm in modern civilization. The 
idea must be patiently incorporated in the fact, 
for the fact alone in slowly won institutions 
ean prevail. The rugged nurse of Austrian 
despotism may be the fostering she-wolf to 
found the fortunes of the second Rome. 

But though Sydney Yendys (the mask over 
the face of a young poet, which, we venture to 
say, he will take no shame to himself in his 
next volume by removing) may be a poor 
guide for even a provisional government, he is 
nevertheless a ee nglish traveller, 
doubtless, adumbrating his experiences and 
dreams under the history and exhortations of 
this monk, Vittorio Santo. The inspiration of 
such a mind is Nature and the Past. The 
monk speaks :-— 

Wilt thou know that death 

Can have no partin Beauty? Cast to-day 

A seed into the earth, and it shall bear thee 

The flowers that waved in the Egyptian hair 

Of Pharaoh's daughter! J.ook upon that mother— 
Listen, ye slaves, who gaze on her distress, 

And turn to dwell with clamoroas descant, 

And prying eye, on some strange small device 

Upon her chains—In no imperial feature, 

In no sublime perfection, is she less 

Than the world’s empress, the earth’s paragon, 

Except seis bonds. These bonds? Break them. Un- 

bind, 

Unbind Andromeda! She was not born 

To stand and shiver in the northern blast, 

Or fester on a foreign rock, or bear 

Rude license of the unrespective waves. 

* * * * * * ® 

Be not deceived. 





You cannot know her pangs or her endurance, 
You, whom propitious skies may hardly coax 


They stood on Roman, you on Parman Gomes. 
But yet this mould is the same ground they stood ont 
The evening wind, that passes by us now, 
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To their proud s nses was the evening wind. 

These are the hills, and these the pinins. whereby 
The Roman shepherd fed his golden flocks, 

And — looked from their distant lands, and thought 

m 

Greater than they. The masters of the world 

Heard the same streams that speak to you, its slaves, 
These rocks were their rocks, and their Roman spring 
Brought, year by year, the very self sane blossoms 
(The self same blossoms, but they stood for crowns).] 
The flowers beneath their feet hed the same perfume 
As those you tread on—do they scorn your tread 7 
They saw your stars; and when the sun went down, 
The mountains on his face set the same signs 

fo their eyes as to yours. 


And again, of the associations of his youth :— 


Here and there 
Rude heaps, that had been cities, clad the ground 
With history. And farand near, where grass 
Was greenest and the unconscious goat browsed free, 
The teeming soil was sown with desolations, 
As though Tinie—striding o'er the field he reaped— 
Warmed with the spoil, rich droppings for the gieaners 
Threw round his harvest way. Frieze, pedestul, 
Pillars that bore through years the weight of glory, 
And take their rest. ‘Tombs, arches, monuments, 
Vainly set up to save a name, as though 
The eternal served the perishable: arns, 
Which winds had emptied of their dust. but left 
Fall of their immortality. Jn shrouds 
Of reverent leaves, rich works of wondrous beauty 
Lay sleepin :—like children in the wood— 
Fairer than they. Columns like fallen giants, 
The victor on the vanquished, stretched so stern 
In death, that not a flower might dare to do 
Their obsequies. And some from sweet Ionia, 
With those Ionia bore to Roman skies 
Lay mingled, like a goddess and her mother, 
Who wear, with difference, the co-equal brightness 
Of fadeless youth. The plain thus strewed with ages 
Flowered in the sunshine of to-day, and bore me 
The Present and the Past. But there were some 
Proud oye orp stones that stood up in the sun, 
And with their shadowy finger on the plain 
Drew the same mystic circle day by day, 
And these I worshipped. —o because 
It needs must be they knew the that sign 
Bore in the language of Eternity ; 
And fearing them for that dark hand which ever— 
When I drew near their awful fuce at noon, 
And, spent with wondering, sank down unconscious, 
And slept upon the turf—came back at even 
And cast me shuddering out. 


In the course of the slight thread of sto 
which rans through the volume, the mon 





The “ Roman Holiday,” to which this sketch 
is the prelude, is a piece of luxurious poetical 


deseription :— 


With strange recoil 

As ata nod, the extended scroll of time 
Rolled up full fifteen ages. That Honorius 
Who cut the world in two, = holiday 
To all the pride of Rome. The new arena 

For in old Rome three hundred years seemed new), 

hich great Vespasian, working for ali time, 

Built up with Jewish hands (as he would sweat 
Their immortality into the stone), 

Teemed to the parapet. The sun of noon 
Shed _— evening through a silken heaven, 
Pair ting, which for clouds received the incense 
Of all the Arabies. Luxurious art 

Ensnared the unwilling winds, and like toiled eagles, 
Held them through all the hot Italian day, 

F cool pleasures, Ever-falling waters 

Solaced the ear, themselves beheld through fragrance, 
‘Till the lapped sense in soft confusion owned 
Redolent light. Behind a hedge of gold 

In the elysian field, im; 1 state 

Purpled the ring. High, high, and higher rose 

The babel tower of heaped up life, and o'er 

This strange rich arras, rainbow-hued and vast, 

The eternal marble, imminent, looked down, 

And the cyclopean mass of the huge walls 

Frowned from the arches. And before their siern 
And monumental grandeur, the up- piled 

Mortality was as this hand beside 

This rock- hewn dungeon. 


You see the play of fancy in this, like sum- 

mer lightning in the warm heavens. It is the 

promise of a rich poet’s youth. 

Of Music, this eloquent discourse, the 

gm of a company of Minstrels to the 
onk :— 


Sir and good father, 
You see us here a humble company— 
I spenk the language of the world, Sir, nor 
Affirming nor denying—(the wayfarer 
of boo | lands is not responsible 
Por each vernacular)—Sir, in what stature 
We may be seen by the renewing ange! 
Some few years hence [ say not, but you see us 
Being what we are, met to ne an art 
Light'y esteemed, but which to name divine 
Is not the filial rapture of a son, 
Since in the change of time it hath not changed ; 
{ndigenous to all the earth. A spirit 
Evoked by many, but bound familiar 































[Dec. 2). 


Vala: a Mythological Tale. By Parke God- 
win. Putnam. 
THERE was never better subject for a fairy tale 
than the marvellous and picturesque progress 
of Jenny Lind, which is indeed a fairy tale jp 
itself. Mr. Godwin, a profound admirer of the 
— mythologies of the North, and versed jn 
e arts connecting the world of imagination 
with the world of reality, by which Andersen 
and Miss Bremer, and the Howitts, give ideality 
to their pictures, has turned these bountify| 
resources into a pleasant setting, a fancify| 
framework for the well known incidents in the 
life of the Swedish songstress. In doing this 
he has produced a succession of very charming 
pictures, sketched in a style at once of simpli. 
city and ornament, and with a graver thought 
or two thrown in, beyond the immediate sy}. 
ject, which relieves the book from the monoton 
of a literal translation of a familiar subject into 
what we may call the technical language of the 
a Such is the — of the city which 
Vala enters, to put herself under the tutelage 
of the Song-Smith :— 


“ There the dirty gnomes and the black alfer, 
hideous, begrimed, and distorted, were manufac. 
turing indescribable splendors, not for their own 
use, but for that of their more fortunate brothers, 
who, by a freak of the Nornas not easily explain- 
ed, had acquired and were assured an exclusive 
right to the enjoyment of all the glories of life, 
Vala made the best of her way thither, through 
long dark lanes filled with foulness and reeking 
with corruption, and came to a dilapidated den, 
swarming with repulsive creatures, some rioting in 
drunkenness, others twisted into every variety of 
deformed shape, and all bearing unmistakable 
marks of pain, endurance, and hard labor. There 
she saw that while the greater part were engaged 
in new pleasures and splendors for their more for- 
tunate brothers of the other end of the city, a few 


stood over the rest with thongs and whips to keep 
them from touching a particle of what their own 
hands had thus made. Vala was too deeply 
moved by the sights she saw and the sounds she 
heard,—-sights - suffering “ meee ong of 
war and discord,—to speculate, even if she had 

lestial wise as befriend— ° . . - 

By turns of haughtiest monarch, humblest swain; | been disposed, on this strange perplexity of eondi- 
And with impartial love and power alike tion. She ascended mournfully to the little cell 
Ennobling prince and peasant. Giving all, which she had been compelled to select for her 


yn RS hy own occupaney, during the period of her prepare 


To no magician yet. The equal tenant 

Of loftiest palace and of lowliest cot. 

Treading the rustic and the royal floor 

To the same step and time. In every age, 

With all the reverence that man claims as man, 
Preaching to clouted clown, and with no more 


To throntd kings. The unrespective friend— 
































having preached in country hamlet and town, 
to peasants, soldiers, artists, comes before an 
Austrian tribunal, and in his dungeon sym- 
bolizes his probable fate by a legend of a 
Christian victim, of the sav games of the 
Coliseum. It is a powerful picture, worthy of 
being presented at length; but we must con- 
fine ourselves to the portion reflecting the au- 
thor’s taste for antiquities, than which we have 


had nothing more passionately spoken since | AD 8s you tell us, seraphs in high heaven tory discipline.” 
the days of Childe Harcld:— Let not these Tutes, pipes, harps, and duicimers, This Song-Smith, by the way, is very happily 
Imperial Summer in hot luxury And outward signs of the musician's trade, introduced in his workshop :— 


Mis-teach you of us. Reverend Sir, believe not 
That—priests of Harmony—our service knuws 
One only of her temples. Sir, we hope 

One day io serve her where the ears of flesh 
Cannot inherit; where material sounds 


Reigned like a new-crowned caliph. Heavy Noon, 
Golden and dead-asieep, oppressive lay 

Athwart the sated world. 1, book in hand, 
Wandered since dawn, it was my wont, those fair 
yt say Semen ote l =— Enrobe no more her pure divinity. 

And every nymph was Hebe—but where now, And we, uncumbered by the aids of sense, 
When the serf makes his lair where Romans dwelt, Shall see, and in the silent universe 
Nature, disdainful of the hideous trespass, Boost _ Holy Sir, each minstrel here 


* He lived in a spacious hall, that seemed to be 
constructed entirely out of the lungs of mortals, 
save that the floors were made of box-wood, the 
sleepers of brass, and the beams of catgut. On 
the sides stood confused crowds of inanimate 
figures, most of them grotesque and monstrous, 
but a few graceful and pleasing. They were, 
however, inanimate only when left alone ; for if a 
There are several lyrics of fine feeling and ex- | stranger touched them, they gave out the fearfulest 


And burdened with the brightness of the hour, . : i | : 
h old Vespasian buil ression, which we shall present to the reader ; | sounds that were ever heard in the witches’ chorus 
reat auite wulch. tet aoe disturb ut the main force of the poem is in the ease| on the Brocken—sighs, shrieks, gibbers, hisses, 


ewe: tongues 
The indignant dead, we cal! the Coliseam— 
Those wondrous walls which, like the monument 
Of some old city of the plague, stand up 

Mighty in strength and ruin, with no more 

Decay than serves for epitaph, and takes 

Impiety from pride, 

Pillar of triumph on the conqueror’s grave. 


Those walls whose grey infirmities seem only 
The mood of an im e face, 

Awful as scars upon a Titan's brow, 

Dread as a strong man’s tears. Small marvel, truly, 
With that eternal witness looking on, 

That thou, Cam ! art for very shame 

True to the days of old. 


and sweetness of the declamation. In parts, | wails, and roars. They would scream like an in- 
it must be admitted, the poem is tedious from fant in agony ; they would howl like brutes in their 
repetition, diffuseness, and the obscurity of | ee; they psig tage of like ghosts in the — 
vague generalizing. It would need much con- partany Se onder 5 Ag se ay yr far 
densation, in the strong grasp of a manhood | farce ri acer or ate wad ciekdaaite, hicks hide 
roportionate to this writer’s youth, to confine a Id ch : 6 hw 
it within the firm limits of a drama. But its aed thine ae diets Sielcdoe aad onset 
poetic promise is unquestionable (upon which | renes engraven on tongue of the eloquent Bragi.” 
we have dwelt, rather than rpon its re ey k : 
since it offers but little new to the much The personification of the Drama in the 
of Roman question), tho we have to wait | Chan 


Entering, I sat le Lady, is a cheerful embodiment of 
Refreshed in shadow, and like some high wizard with anxiety for its deve opment, The bril-| 4 poetical theme :— 
n waywa r, with a god’s eaprice iant light of young poets is often but a brush-| « After a while, Vala ran back, but now she re 
FS preg nt Tyas pepo oes Now, wood which illumines the heavens and} marked what she had not before noted, that this 


1 sought old chronicles for Nero’s house, 
That golden crown that made mount Palatine 
Royal. And those imperial halls wherein 
Caesar is still august. 


expires. It is not every sonneteer who be-| singular lady was not merely dressed in a species 
sey » Selbmene- deena Lycidas which | of silk, as she had supposed, but that 
begets a Paradise Lost. the dresses had the wonderful property of changing 
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——— 
themselves as often as they pleased. Sometimes 
they were silk, but at other times they were velvet, 
and gingham, and coarse linsey-woolsey ; and at 
others again they were mere tatters and rags. 
Vala was greatly surprised at this, and she looked 
at the strange metamorphoses those dresses were all 
the while undergoing with utter bewilderment and 


ae her astonishment rose to a higher pitch 
when she saw that the Lady herse!f,as well as her 
, was passing through an endless series of 

‘d and brilliant transformations. At one time 
she seemed to be a queen, shining with jewels ; at 
another, a village maiden, with baskets of flowers ; 
and then a withered beldame with distaff and spin- 
die. But whether old or young, a beggar or an 
empress, she yet, by some peculiar art, contrived 
always to retain her own personal consciousness 
and life.” 

Not less attractive, in a different way, is the 
home picture of Vala stealing up the stairway 
to bed, first looking at the stars, repulsed by 
the indifference and isolation of her father, and 
cheered by the sympathy and legends of her 
mother. The birds, of course, hast their appro- 
priate parts in this fanciful life history, which 
is so pretty and agreeable that we might be 
tempted to disbelieve it altogether, had it not, 
by its side, so indubitable a reality of the every 
day world as P. T. Barnum. 

The pantomime ends with the fall of a new 
drop curtain, effectively painted by Mr. Rossi- 
ter, with the great globe rolling in space (par- 
tially invested with clouds), several angels 
grouped above supplanting the Christmas 
anthem with a device, a modern improvement 
of acertain school in taste ;—* Glory for ever 
to Art.” 

Of the lyrics seattered through the volume 
the reader will be pleased with the simplicity 
and appropriateness of this from Chamisso :— 


RETROSPECT. 


In dreams | go back to childhood, 
I shake the years from my head ; 
How the images draw me homeward, 
Which | thought so long since dead. 


High o’er the umbrage there glimmers 
A custle which stands alone, 

I know its broad towers and turrets, 
{ts gates and bridges of stone. 


From rusty armorial beariags, 
The tions look friendly and true, 
I greet the familiar old objects, 
As I hasten the court-yard through. 


There lies the Sphinx, at the fountain, 
And there the grey fig tree gleams. 
There in the shade of the casement, 
I dream my earliest dreams. 
I walk in the silent chapel, 
I seek my ancestors’ grave, 
There ist; and there, from the pillars, 
Hangs the old helmet and glaive. 
My eyes through their mists see legends, 
utah, can read them no more, 
Though clear from the painted window, 
The light falis broad on the floor. 


Home of my fathers! how plainly 
I see thee now face to face. 

Yet thou from the earth hast perished, 
The plough goes over the place. 


Be fruitful, [ bless the meadow! 
So gad, yet pleasant to me, 

And I bless him doubly, whoever 
May drive the plough over thee. 


For me, I will fold up my feelings, 
Will take my harp in my hand, 

And over the earth as [ wander 
Go singing from land to land. 


The wood cut illustrations, with some evi- 
dences of haste (it was only a few weeks since 
that this holiday publication was contemplated), 
are appropriate in design and character, and 
exhibit what our own artists are ready to do 
for the publishers in book decoration when 
called upon; but time must be given to the 
tei Hicks, Rossiter, aleutt, and 
tley are the artists of the volume. The 





first contributes a vigorous sketch of the dark 
Fates of the Old World, Walcutt the most 
numerous Germanesque groups and interiors, | 
succeeding much better in his imps, which are 
of true Brocken grotesqueness, than in his or- | 
dinary mortals, who seem of cheese-knife 
fashioning. His mélange of theatrical proper- 
ties on p. 33 is one of the best things in the 
book. tt is a vision such as one might have in 
a nightmare after seeing the Ravels. Rossi- 
ter, we presume, furnishes the two pleasing vig- 
nette landscapes. Several drawings by Mr. 
Duggan, the reader will share our regrets, were 
reluctantly omitted. 





The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey. Part V. Har- 
pers. 

[SEVENTH PAPER. ] 


WE pursue our extracts from this volume of 
Southey’s Life. Our readers who have looked 
forward with interest in their day to the suc- 
cessive productions of his living hand will not 
begrudge a few additional pages occupied with 
the last relics, the remains of Robert Southey. 
Extended as this publication of the Letters by 
his son undoubtedly is, and apparently ex- 
haustive of the correspondence, no admirer of 
Southey could well wish it briefer. It is, of 
course, as the private communications of such 
a man must always be, a key to his real cha- 
racter; it is also a running gloss upon his 
many writings. No one can appreciate Espri- 
ella’s Letters or understand Doctor Daniel 
Dove, who does not look for the original here. 
You will find Dr. Southey at home, equifans in 
arundine longa as in his “ Punchy” history of 
his being “ ell-ell-deed ” at Oxford, the genuine 
ent of the vagaries of the Bhow Begum. 
very parent should know, for the sake of his 
children, how well he tells the story of the 
“Three Bears” in that book. Let him put by 
the side of it this story, written home to his 


did not mind this, because the oyevaar loved 
Lodowijk, and therefore they loved the oyevaar, 
and sometimes they used to send a mile out of 
town to buy eels for him, when none could be had 
in Leyden. ' 

“The very day I came to their house the stork 
flew away. His wings were grown, and most 
likely he thought it time to get a wife and settle in 
life. Lodowijk saw him rise up in the'air and fly 
away. Lodowijk was very sorry, not only be- 
cause he loved the oyevaar, but because he was 
afraid the oyevaar would not be able to get his own 
living,Zand therefore would be starved. “On the 
second evening, however, the stork came again 
and pitched upon a wall near. It was in the 
twilight, and storks cannot see at all when it is 
dusk ; but whenever Lodowijk called Oye! oye! 
(which was the way he used to call him), the 
oyevaar turned his head towards the sound. He 
did not come into the garden. Some fish was 
placed there for him, but in the morning he was 
gone, and had not eaten it ; so we suppose that he 
is married, and living very happily with his mate, 
and that now and then he will come and visit the 
old friends who were so good to him.” 


This visit to Bilderdijk (who was himself a 
kind of Dutch Southey) at Leyden in 1825, is 
a highly characteristic portion of the Corre- 
spondence. The quaintness, retirement, learn- 
ed character, isolated historical grandeur of 
Holland, with the kindness of its inhabitants 
and their appreciation of his literature, seem 
to have always affected Southey’s imagination 
—and well they may, for to an Englishman or 
American Holland is a second home. You 
find there, with an aromatic odor from the 
courage and learning of the past, a spirit of 
pure hospitality in the present. Antiquities, art, 
science, the good Dewitt, the invincible House 
of Nassau, the influences of Rembrandt and 
Rubens, of Boerhaave and Grotius, are ebout 
you as you walk the streets of the Hague or 
emp es the old Botanic garden of Leyden, 

t is a picture framed and set apart by itself, 
with which the distractions of modern Europe 
do not meddle. A Dutch author or booksel- 


son and present biographer, then a child, from | ler,* or merchant, is probably nearer to the 


his visit to Bilderdijk in Holland. The stork 
was the property of the Leyden poet’s son : 
TALE OF A STORK. 


“T must tell you about his stork. You should 
know that there are a great many storks in this 
country, and that it is thought a very wicked thing 


same beings of two hundred years ago than in 
any other part of the continent. The houses 
are such as New Yorkers inherited from them 
when our island was first occupied. They are 
unlike the dirty or cloistered recesses of other 
old cities, of France for instance; opening 


to hurt them. They make their nests, which are |frankly and cheerfully on the street with 


as large as a great clothes basket, upon the houses 
and churches, and frequently when a house or 
church is built, a wooden frame is made on the 
top for the storks to build in. Out of one of these 


beckoning doors and windows that glance 
upon you as you pass by. Within, the very 
soul of distil, prudent, abounding hospitality 
reigns. It is a lucky circumstance for a 


nests a young stork had fallen, and somebody, | traveller when he finds himself in the interior 


wishing to keep him in a garden, cut one of his 
wings. The stork tried to fly, but fell in Mr. 
Bilderdijk’s garden, and was found there one 
morning almost dead ; his legs and his bill had lost 
their color, and were grown pale, and he would 
soon have died if Mrs. Bilderdijk, who is kind to 
everybody and everything, had not taken care of 
him, as we do of the dumbeldores when they have 
been in the housé all night. She gave him food, 
and he recovered. The first night they put him 
into a sort of summer-house in the garden, which 
I cannot describe to you, because | have not yet 
been there ; the second night he walked to the 
door himself that it might be opened for him. He 
was very fond of Lodowijk, and Lodowijk was as 
fond of his oyevaar, which is the name for stork in 
Datch, though I am not sure that I have spelled it 
rightly, and they used to play together in such a 
manner that his father says it was a pleasure to see 
them ; for a stork is a large bird, tall and upright, 
almost as tall as you are, or quite. The oyevaar 
was a bad gardener; he ate snails, but with his 
great broad foot he did a great deal of mischief, 
and destroyed all the strawberries and many of the 
smaller vegetables. But Mr. and Mrs. Bilderdijk 


of a Dutch mansion—Southey, with most 
favorable opportunities for observation, will 
tell you what passes there. Madame Bilderdijk 
had translated one of Southey’s productions, 
and when on the latter’s visit to Holland, a 
flisabled foot laid him up at Leyden, it was the 
most natural Dutch thing in the world for his 
friend to insist upon keeping him at his house 





* A picture of one by Southey is worth quoting :—“ A 
visit to Verbeyst, however, the great bookseller of Brue- 
sels, from whom, in 1817, he had purchased the Acta 
torum (fifty-two vols. folio), and many other valuable 
| works, brought back pleasanter remembrances. ‘ Right 
glad,’ he says, ‘I was to find him in a larger house, 
flourishing to his heart’s content, and provided with books 
to mine. He has more than 300,009 volumes, among 
which I passed the whole eeare till it was time to go 
to the bankers’ before the hours of businees had elapsed, 
On our return (for Neville was with me) Verbeyst had 
provided claret, Burgundy, and a loaf of bread, on which 
I regaled ; and with the help of his wife, the handsome, 
good-natured woman whom I saw eight years ago, we 
made out some cheerful conversation. Verbeyst tells me 
he is building a house on the Boulevards; the salle is as 
large as the whole house which he now occupies, the 
whole edifice big as the dwelling of an ish lord, ané 
the garden as large as the G am glad that 
the world goes so weil with them.’ ” 
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till recovery. Behold Southey, then, at home 
in Leyden. Our New York readers will appre- 
ciate the picture :— 

A DUTCH MENAGE, 

“You will expect to hear something of the 
establishment into which I have been thus, un- 
luckily shall I say, or Jugkily, introduced. The 
house is a good one, in a cheerful street, with a 
row of trees and a canal in front ; large, and with 
everything good and comfortable about it. The 
only child, Lodowijk Wilem, is at home, M. 
Bilderdijk being as little fond of ‘schools as I am. 
The boy has a peculiar, and, to me, an interesting 
countenance. He is evidently of a weak constitu- 
tion ; his dress neat, but formal, and his behavior 
towards me amusing from his extreme politeness, 
and the evident pleasure with which he receives 
any attempt on my part to address him, or any 
notice that I take of him at table. A young 
vrouw waits at table. I wish you could see her, 
for she is a much odder figure than Maria Rosa 
appeared on her first introduction, only not so 
cheerful a one. Her dress is black and white, 
perfectly neat, and not more graceful than a 
Beguine’s. ‘The cap, which is very little, and has 
a small front not projecting further than the green 
shade which I wear sometimes for my eyes, comes 
down to the roots of the hair, which is all combed 
back on the forehead ; and she is as white and wan 
in complexion as her cap; slender, and not ill 
made ; and, were it not for this utter paleness, she 
would be rather handsome. Another vrouw, who 
appears more rarely, is not in such plain dress, but 
quite as odd in her way.” 


How often we have seen that “wan com- 
plexion” of the “young vrouw” in Duteh 

intings. In a letter to his wife we have the 
invalid’s history of a day :— 


«* # * This is our manner of life. At 
eight in the morning Lodowijk knocks at my 
door. My movements in dressing ure as regular 
as clock-work, and when I enter the adjoining 
room, breakfast is ready on a sofa-table, which is 
placed for my convenience close to the sofa. 
There I take my place, seated on one cushion, and 
with my leg raised on another. The sofa is 
eovered with black plush. “The family take 
coffee, but I have a jug of boiled milk. ‘T'wo sorts 
of cheese are on the table, one of which is very 
strong, and highly flavored with cummin and 
cloves: this is called Leyden cheese, and is eaten 
at breakfast laid in thin slices on bread and butter 
The bread is soft, in rolls, which have rather skin 
than erust ; the butter is very rich, but so soft that 
it is brought in a pot to table, like potted meat. 
Before we begin Mr. B. takes off a little grey cap, 
and a silent grace is said, not longer than it ought 
to be ; when it is over he génerally takes his wife’s 
hand. They sit side by side opposite me; 
Lodowijk at the end of the table. About ten 
o’clock Mr. Droesa comes and dresses my foot, 
which is swathed in one of my silk handkerchiefs. 
I bind a second round the bottom of the pantaloon, 
and if the weather be cold I put on a third, so that 
the leg has not merely a decent, but rather a 
splendid appearance. After breakfast and tea 
Mrs. B. washes up the ehina herself at the table. 
Part of the morning Mrs. B. sits with me. During 
the rest I read Dutch, or, as at present, retire into 
my bed-room and write. Henry Taylor calls in 
the morning, and is always pressed to dine, which 
he does twice or thrice in the week. We dine at 
half past two or three, and the dinners, to my 
great pleasure, are altogether Dutch. You know 
I am a valiant eater, and having retained my ap- 
petite as well as my spirits during this confine- 
ment, I eat everything which is put before me. 
Mutton and pork never appear, being considered 
unfit for any person who bas a wound, and pep- 
per, for the same reason, is but sparingly allowed. 
Spice enters largely into their cookery ; the sauce 
for fish resembles custard rather than melted but- 
ter, and is spiced. Perch, when small (in which 
state they are considered best), are brought up 
swimming in a tureen, They look well, and are 
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really very good. With the roast meat (which is 
in small pieces), dripping is piesented in a butter- 
boat. The variety of vegetables is great. Peas, 
peas of that kind in which the pod also is eaten, 
purslain, cauliflowers, abominations, kidney beans, 
carrots, turnips, potatoes. But, besides these, 
many very odd things are eaten with meat. I had 
stewed apples, exceedingly sweet and highly 
spiced, with roast fowl yesterday ; and another 
day, having been helped to some stewed quinces, 
to my utter surprise, some ragout of beef was to 
be eaten with them. I never know, when I begin 
a dish, whether it is sugared or will require salt ; 
yet everything is very good, and the puddings ex- 
cellent. ‘The dinner lasts very long. Strawber- 
ries and cherries always follow. Twice we had 
cream with the strawberries, very thick, and just 
in the first stage of sourness. We have had 
melons also, and currants—the first which have 
been produced. After coffee they leave me to an 
hour’s nap. Tea follows. Supper at half past 
nine, when Mr. B. takes milk, and 1 a little cold 
meat with pickles, or the gravy of the meat pre- 
served in a form like jelly ; olives are used as 
pickles, and at half past ten I goto bed. Mr. B. 
sits up till three or four, living almost without 
sleep.” 


On his return to Keswick, Southey did not 
forget his friend. He thus gathers up his im- 
pressions, in a letter to Bishop Jebb :— 


BILDERDIJK. 

«“ He is above seventy years of age, and cop- 
sidering what he has gone through in mind and 
body, it is marvellous that he is alive. From in- 
fancy he has been an invalid; and in childhood 
was saved, after his case was pronounced hope- 
less, by a desperate experiment of his own father’s 
—to change the whole mass of his blood by 
frequent bleeding. But, in consequence, his system 
acquired such a habit of making blood, that peri- 
odical bleeding has been necessary from that time ; 
and now, in his old age, after every endeavor to 
prolong the intervals, he is bled every six weeks. 
His pulse is always that of a feverish man. He 
has never slept more than four hours in the four- 
and-twenty, and wakes always unrefreshed, and in 
a state of discomfort, as if sleep exhausted him 
more than the perpetual intellectual labor in which 
he is engaged. None of his countrymen have 
written so much, or so variously, or so well ; this 
is admitted by his enemies ; and he has for his ene- 
mies the whole body of Liberals and time-servers. 
His fortune was completely wrecked in the Revo- 
Jution ; and having been the most confidential and 
truest friend of the Stadholder, he has received the 
usual reward of fidelity after a Restoration. The 
house of Orange, like other restored families, has 
thought it politic to show favor to their enemies 
and neglect their friends. A small pension of 
about £140 is all that he has ; and a professorship, 
which the king had promised, is withheld, lest the 
Liberals should be offended. 

“ His life has been attempted in popular com- 
motion; he has almost wanted bread for his 
family in exile, having had eight children by a first 
wife, seven by the present ! one boy of twelve 
years old is the only one left, whose disposition is 
everything that can be desired, but his constitution 
so feeble that it is impossible to look at him with- 
out fear. The mother is four-and-twenty years 
younger than her husband, and in every respect 
worthy of him ; I have never seen a woman who 
was more to be admired and esteemed for every- 
thing womanly ; no strangers would suppose that 
so unassuming a person was in high repute as a 
poetess. Bilderdijk’s intellectual rank is at once 
indicated by his countenance ; but he is equally 
high-minded and humble, in the best sense of 
these epithets; and both are so suited to each 
other, so resigned to their fortunes, so deeply and 
quietly religious, and, therefore, so contented, so 
thankful, and so happy, that it must. be my own 
fault if I am not the better for having known 
them.” 


Here we must close, not, however, without 





“ The rules for composition appear to me very 
simple ; inasmuch as any style is peculiar, th. 
peculiarity is a fault, and the proof of this is the 
easiness with which it is imitated, or, in other 
words, caught. You forgive it in the original 
for its originality, and because originality is usu- 
ally connected with power. Sallust and Tacitus 
are examples among the Latins, Sir T’. Brown, 
Gibbon, and Johnson among our own authors; 
but look at the imitations of Gibbon and John- 
son! My advice to a young writer is, that he 
should weigh well what he says, and not be anx- 
ious concerning how he says it; that his first 
object should be to express his meaning as perspi- 
euously, his second as briefly as he can, and in 
this everything is included. 

“One of our exercises at Westminster was to 
abridge the book which we were reading. I be- 
lieve that this was singularly useful to me. The 
difficulties in narration are to select and to arrange. 
The first must depend upon your judgment. For 
the second, my way is, when the matter does not 
dispose itself to my liking, and I cannot readily 
see how to connect one part with another na- 
turally, or make an easy transition, to lay it aside. 
What I should bungle at now may be hit off to- 
morrow ; so, when I come to a stop in one work, 
I lay it down and take up another. 

* * * * 


“The advice I would give any one who is 
disposed really to read for the sake of knowledge, 
is, that he should have two or three books in 
course of reading at the same time. He will 
read a great deal more in that time, and with 
much greater profit. All travels are worth read- 
ing, as subsidiary to reading, and, in fact, essen- 
tial parts of it: old or new, it matters not—some- 
thing is to be learned from all. And the custom 
of making brief notes of reference to everything 
of interest or importance would be exceedingly 
useful.” 





The Greek Exile; or, A Narrative of the Cap- 
tivity and Escape of Christophorus Plato 
Castanis during the Massacre on the Island 
of Scio by the Turks, together with various 
Adventures in Greece and America, Written 
by himself. Phila.: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 

Mr. Castanis saves his reviewers some trouble 

by the comprehensiveness of his title-page. 

Little remains to be added to that record of 

the book. The author was a child when the 

fearful massacre of the inhabitants of Scio by 
the Turks took place—that fearful instance of 

Moslem barbarity which carries us baek to the 

shadowy times of the Crusades, and revives 

that feeling of horror and vague dread which 
the name of Paynim Turk inspired. His 
tender years prevented his life and his bio- 
phy finding a speedy termination from 4 
urkish scimitar, the captives of his age being 
reserved for servitude. The author is twice 

“sold to slavery.” Here is a ee: deserip- 

tion of a mistress into whose he fell, 

apparently an oriental version of “ fat, fair, and 
forty.” 


« A short description of Osman’s wife is an index 
of the prevailing taste of her countrywomen. Her 
excessive embonpoint was no hindrance to her acti- 
vity, in early rising ; for she awoke the first in the 
family to smoke the tchibouk, and sip a cup of 
cofiee. The first disturbance to my sleep was the 
clapping of her hands together, and her shout, 
‘Oglan!’ (boy). Her toilet was a graphic and 
picturesque affair, not for the artist, but for the 


paint which she lavished on her charms. The brush 
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reidened her lips, whitened her cheeks here and 
ave them a rosy tinge there, blackened her eye- 
ase aud marked with henna the half of each 
finger nail. One fact is interesting to ladies whose 
ringlets wear a fiery comet-like beauty, christened 
by poets golden or auburn for euphony. With a 
taste which the highest imagination might admire, 
she painted her grey locks with the color of red. 
Sach is the partiality of the race for flaming tufts ! 
By a peculiar fondness for unnatural attractions, 
she dyed her teeth black. Anacreon ranted about 
ivory teeth, but some Mussulmen are crazy alter 
the ebon-jawed nymphs. By a taste common 
among savages, her forehead was tatooed, an 
artificial embellishment more rarely adopted since 
European taste has made inroads upon the land 
of Harems.” 


Here is a Paynim of the old stamp, who 
might have sat as the original of all the “ Sara- 
eens’ Heads” of the ale-houses of Christen- 
dom :— 


« My master was over six feet in height, with 
huge eyebrows, blood-shot eyes, and long black 
beard, with a stately form and dignified bearing. 
But his disposition was ferocious in the extreme, 
and exasperated by a sickness which prevented 
him from going abroad to try his scimitar. Having 
been once executioner to the Pasha, he possessed 
such a passion for destroying human life, that he 
was uneasy without an opportunity for the exercise 
of his deadly talent. He sent a request to the 
soldiers to obtain two of the peasants who were 
destined to be slain. They were accordingly led 
bound into his garden, where he met them, and 
glutted his rage by beheading them, and leaving 
their corpses to be dragged away by the Israelites. 
Such an inhuman scene, in a tragedy or romance, 
would appear unnatural, but in reality there are 
many occurrences which could enter no imagina- 
tion except that of the perpetrators of such 
crimes.” 


The author escapes from slavery, and from 
his desolate native isle; and, after some other 
vicissitudes of fortune, falls in with Dr. Howe, 
an emissary of the American Philhellenies, as 
our author classically entitles the sympathizers 
with his country’s fortune. He is taken on 
board the American supply-ship by the kind 
influenee of this distinguished philanthropist, 
and accompanies the vessel on her tour of the 
Archipelago, and her return voyage to America. 
Among the supplies sent by liberal hands from 
America to Greece were sundry articles of 
clothing, which the donors would have done 
well to have modelled more on the Greek type 
of costume, ‘The embarrassments of the reci- 
pone are set forth in a style not lacking in 

umor. 


“A comico-tragic scene followed upon shore 
when the distributions commenced. Stout warriors 
threw off their ragged flowing tunics, and arrayed 
themselves in tights. The transformation was 
instantaneous and farcical, attended with laughter 
and jesting. Some were ambitious of Americaniz- 
ing the whole dress ; others mingled the Greek and 
American attire together. Some wore their caps 
to keep their hats from falling off; others wore 
the pants for drawers, and the Greek tunic over 
them. Some wore the vest without the girdle ; 
others preferred to gird all their habiliments with- 
out the aid of suspenders. The men had sober 
things to deal with, compared with the amusement 
of the women. ‘The tight corsets and the bishop’s 
sleeves sent to them from the American ladies’ 
associations excited reiterated peals of laughter. 
For convenience’s sake, and to save cloth, some 
used the sleeves as work-bags, or shaped them 
into gowns for children, after unravelling the 
pucker and the plait.” 


We need not follow Christophorus to our 
own shores, where he was moderately lionized. 
He makes a visit to his native country, and 
returns here, where he appears to be at present 





residing. The latter part of the work is devoted 
to the present condition of Greece, and an essay 
on modern Greek or Romaic. There is an odd 
jumbling of the new and old in the Athens of 
our day, judging from the classical cognomen 
bestowed on those prosaic conveniences, the 
omnibuses, which ply from the Pireus to the 
capital, to wit—ravropopta. This sounds to us 
excessively cockneyish. 





DR. ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
WE find in the “Proceedings of the 10th 
Assembly of German Philologists, Schoolmen 
(as the Germans call them), and Orientals, 
held at Basle in Switzerland,” an article from 
the learned and venerable Professor Creuzer, 
of Heidelberg, containing some remarks on 
the Classical Dictionary of our countryman, 
Dr. Anthon, and of his predecessor, Dr. Lem- 
priére. We subjoin a translation of the por- 
tions relating to these works :— 


“In the revolutionary year, 1789, Dr. Lem- 
priére appeared before the British public with a 
Bibliotheca Classica, and the ‘ Monthly Review’ 
remarked in relation to it, that the author had 
made by its publication a revolution in classical 
literature :—‘ The book has become a standard, 
has been introduced into all our colleges, trans- 
planted to the eolonies, and in the mother country 
has been frequently reproduced in new editions.’ 

“ Moreover, a Dutch philologist, sensible of the 
want of a Bibliotheca Classica for gymnasia and 
universities, hailed with joy this English publica- 
tion, and adopted it as the basis of his own work, 
which, according to the custom of his country, he 
wrote in Latin. But he soon discovered that 
Lempriére had copied the greater part from the 
historical dictionaries of Rob. Stephens, Lloyd, 
and Hoffmann, and that what he had borrowed 
from others or added himself rested upon authori- 
ties so feeble or suspicious, or was so superficially 
executed, that the able scholar of whom I am 
speaking was obliged to commence his work 
anew, and to return to the ancient writers them- 
selves and their best commentators. 

“In England and inthe British dominions gene- 
rally, Lempriére has pretty much maintained his 
position ; but in America he has experienced a 
different fate, especially in more recent times, so 
that Charles Anthona, Professor in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, in the preface to the fourth edi- 
tion of his Classical Dictionary, declares himself 
entirely independent of him, and says, ‘that the 
opinion is becoming more and more decidedly 
general, that the classical dictionary of Dr, Lem- 
priére was by no means entitled to the claim of in- 
fallibility; may, indeed, that it was defective 
throughout.’ This coincides with what the Dutch 
philologist above mentioned perceived and ex- 
pressed nearly fifty yearsago. ‘To the New York 
editor we must, moreover, concede that he is most 
zealously employed in still further improving and 
enriching his work, so that in the latest edition 
(New York, 1843) in double columns of very fine 
but distinct print, it fills 1451 pages of large 
lexicon-size. 

“ Aslam obliged, in order to leave time for 
more important addresses before this assembly, to 
study extreme brevity, I shall here allude to only 
one department of the dictionary, that of mytho- 
logy. In this department even the encyclopedia 
of Ersch and Gruber proved to be very unsatisfac- 
tory, until men like Jacobs, Meier, and K. O. 
Miller, besides other efficient collaborators, afford- 
ed their assistance. That in this as in other de- 
partments the American scholar has, in the later 
editions, accomplished more than all others, seems, 
to judge from their preface to the fourth volume, 
not to have come to the knowledge of the con- 
tinuators of Pauly’s ‘ Real-Encyclopadie, and in- 
deed they do not mention the New York work at 
all; on the other hand, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged that they have of late, by obtaining 
the services of other collaborators, such as Preller, 
Westermann, and others, in the departments ot 


Mythology, of History of Literature, and of His- 
tory in general, endeavored to secure to their work 
a constantly increasing value. 

“In respect of mythology we note this charac- 
teristic feature in the New York Lexicographer, 
that in the preface to the latest edition of his book 
he declares, that in these articles he has faithfully 
and impartially communicated the views of the 
two German schools (the mystical and the anti- 
mystical, i. e. Creuzer’s and Lobeck’s). Although 
1 have at all times taken pains to treat that which 
is mystical in a rational manner, I must yet sub- 
mit to this designation, which I can the more - 
readily do, as he immediately adds, ‘ although the 
author cannot doubt but that the former will ap- 
pear to the student by far the more attractive one 
of the two.’ But perhaps he will, in future edi- 
tions, imitate the example of Mr. Heffier, who has 
dedicated his ‘ Religion of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans’ to J. H. Voss, to Gottfried Hermann, to 
Lobeck, to K. O. Miiller, and to me, and has thus 
adopted the most comprehensive mythological 
eclecticism; a mode of procedure, which may, 
perhaps, in an encyclopedic dictionary be regard- 
ed as the very best. 

“The American scholar has also, in various 
instances, propounded opinions of his own. Of 
these I select, in conclusion, an example, which 
the continuators of Pauly’s encyclopedia will 
very soon have an opportunity of examining. The 
author maintains that Orpheus was of Hindu ori- 
gin, and a worshipper of Buddha ; that he spread 
the religion of this deity from Northern India, 
over Tartary, and even as far as Thrace ; and that 
his name, derived from éppés, designates his dusky 
Hindu (complexion).” 





A New Memoir of Hannah More. By Mrs. 
Helen C. Knight. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
A book which has the charm of enthusiasm and 
a sincere devotion to its subject; circling, too, 
about that delightful society of which Dr. Jobnson 
was the grand centre. The style is simple and 
direct ; the incidents are given without affectation 
or disguise ; and altogether the work is calculated, 
by its candor and freedom from bigotry, to do not 
a little in placing Hannah More in an engaging 
light. The typography and style of the work are 
in every way highly creditable to the judicicus 
publisher. 

The Great Metropolis; or, New York Almanac 
for 1851. H. Wilson. The seventh annual pub- 
lication of this comprehensive little manual. It 
contains an almanac, blank memoranda, a descrip- 
tion of the city, lists of civic officers, a street 
directory, &c., &c. 

Alice Singleton. By Mrs. 8. Henderson Smith. 
John Wiley. A religious tale, written with faci- 
lity, accompanied with several brief specimens of 
verse. 

Whisper to a Bride. By Mrs. Sigourney. 
Hartford: W. J. Hamersley. A second edition 
of an approved holiday book of the last season. 

The Rose-Bud: a Juvenile Keepsake. By 
Susan W. Jewett. Phila.: G. S. Appleton. A 
little volume of familiar prose and verse: a gift- 
book for the young. 

Gift for Young Ladies. By Emily Vernon. 
Hartford: W. J. Hamersley. An elegant little 
volume for the pocket, with more than the usual 
taste in its selections from Miss Barrett, Moir, 
Wordsworth, and others. 

Goodrich’s History of all Nations. 23—26. 
Wilkins, Carter & Co. This popular encyclope- 
dia is now approaching its completion. Thirty 
numbers will form the entire work. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works Part 29. Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. This includes Coriolanus, 
with a portrait of Virgilia, and completes the fifth 
volume. 

Stephens’ Farmer's Guide. No. 13. Scott & 
Co. The present number of this comprehensive 
work is océupied with the culture of the turnip, 
the carrot, maize, &c. 

Part 14 of Garrigue’s Iconographic Encyclope- 
dia i}\ustrates in a series of spirited engravings the 








modes of fighting of various nations and various 
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periods ; the apparatus of armor, weapons, pee 
ners, the parade of chivalry, the triumphal proces- 
sion and monument. The letter-press of this 


valuable publication has reached the sections of 


Planography and Geology. 


= 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 
(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 


Geschicht der Socialen Bewegung in Frank- 
reich von 1789 bis auf unsere Tage. Von L. Stein. 
In drei Banden. Dritter Band. Leipzig: 1850. 
History of the Socialist Movement in France, 
from 1789 to our Day. ‘Third volume, pp. 428.— 
This volume completes the very eluborate and 
philosophical work upon French Socialism, the 
first volume of which was published three years 
ago. Professor Stein surveys the field from the 
point of view of a German monarchist, and all his 
observations upon France are made with an eye 
to the future of Germany. His first volume treat- 
ed of society, especially of the working-class, and 
of the development of the idea of equality in 
France before the last Revolution. The second 
volume gave a full and thorough examination of 
the Socialists and Communists, and their various 
theories, and closed with a very voluminous ap- 
pendix upon the events and doctrines of 1848. 
The volume which now closes the work discusses 
the theory of monarchy and republicanism, and 
the supremacy of the industrial classes since 
the revolution of February. He regards the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon as the triumph of the great 
majority representing the business interests of 
France, who desired the restoration of a civil 
power which should be beyond the sway of con- 
flicting parties, and which promised the nearest 
approach to royalty, without its odium. 

The great hope for Germany, in Prof. Stein’s 
view, lies in the monarchy, which, from its posi- 
tion above the conflicting social elements, can 
mediate between ihem all, and avert the horrors 
of a socialist revolution. His work contains a 
vast amount of valuable information, admirably 
well digested, and, alike from its facts and its 
philosophy, must be of great service to all who are 
interested in the future of Europe. 


Muhammedanische Quelle zur Geschichte der 
Siidlichen Kiistenliinder des Kaspischen Meeres, 
&e. 1 Theil. St. Petersburgh. 1850.—Mahometan 





Sources for the History of the Southern Coasts of | 


the Caspian Sea. First Part. Sehir-eddin’s 
History of Tabaristan, Rujda, and Mascanderan. 
Persian text, edited by Dr. Dorn, Academician and 
Librarian in the Public Imperial Library. St. Pe- 
tersburgh: Press of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences. 1850. Persian Text and Index. Pp. 643. 
German preface, pp. 46.—The geography and his- 
tory of the well watered and wooded girdle of 
country which, separated from Persia proper by the 
mountain chain of Elburz, skirts the south of the 
Caspian Sea, has for a long time been the especial 
object of the editor, whose predilection for breaking 
a pathway into the unexplored regions of Asiatic 
ethnology and philology, has served excellently the 
material interests of his adopted country in those 
territories. First, during the present year, he pub- 
lished the History of Tabaristan, and of Serbedar, 
according to Hondemir, in Persian and German, a 
work which may be all the more regarded as the 
precursor of the present, since Sehir-eddin, a native 
of Gilav, is the chief voucher of Hondemir. The 
history in question extends from the mythic times 
to the year 1476. In simple, sometimes incorrect 
style, it developes the fortunes of the dynasties and 
princes who had ruled that variously divided terri- 
tory until the death of the author. The compre- 
hensive preface describes in general the sources of 
this history, and especially those here published 
with the personal memoirs of the author, and gives 
an account of the principles of rendering the text, 
and of the manuscripts used as aids. The text is 
printed like that of Hondemir, after a St. Peters- 
por gy manuscript, and collated, where necessary, 

one at Vienna. are various read- 


ings and critical omer The editor promises a 


German version, with explanations.—( Literari- 
sches Centralblatt.) 





LITERARY Gossip. 


Miss E. A. Dupvy, the author of the novel, 
“ The Conspirator,” of the last season, has in pre- 
paration a new tale to be entitled “ Trials and 
Triumph.” 

A book of European travels from the pen of G. 
W. Curtis, of this city, may shortly be expected 
from the press of the Harpers. 

The new edition of the Writings of Daniel 
Webster, to comprise his various Political Speeches, 
Diplomatic Correspondence, Speeches at the Bar, 
Orations, &c., will extend to six or seven octavo 
volumes, It will be an important contribution to 
our national and historical literature. 

Mr. D’Israeli is writing the Life of Lord George 
Bentinck, at the request of the Duke of Portland. 

The original MS. of Waverley has been pre- 
sented to the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, by 
Mr. James Hall, brother of the late Captain Basil 
Hall, who paid forty guineas for it in 1831. 

Henry Mayhew’s Pictures of London Life as 
the Commissioner of the “ Chronicle,” are to be 
enlarged and published by him in weekly numbers, 
with the title, “ London Labor and the London 
Poor: a Cyclopedia of the Social Condition and 
Economy of Those that Will Work, Those that 
Cannot Work, and Those that Will Not Work.” 

Messrs. Harper have received and will issue 
immediately a Holiday book by the author of 
“ Mary Barton,” entitled “ The Christmas Fagot.” 

The Reminiscences, &c., of Lord Holland will 
appear from this house early in the new year. 

The Journal des Debats of Nov. 21, contains 
the following card from the executors of Chateau- 
briand: “ An article has been appended to the 
twelfth volume of the Mémoires d’outre Tombe of 
M. de Chateaubriand, which, under the title ‘ Post- 
face; contains remarks on the private life, habits, 
and conversation of M. and Mad. de Chateaubriand. 
The executors of M. de Chateaubriand, the persons 


charged by him with superintending the publication 
of the Mémoires d’outre Tombe, were enjoined the 
exact reproduction of the MS. This commission 
has been accomplished. The publication of the 
memoirs terminated at page 285 of the twelfth vo- 


lume. The details, which have been appended to 
this twelfth volume under the title of ‘Postface, 








being a work extraneous to the memoirs, the testa- 
mentary executors declare that, far from having 
given it their visa, their wishes as well as their 
duty prevented them from having anything to do 
with its publication. They also wish to avoid 
discussion of its merit or correctness, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand having himself fixed the limit within 
which he wished to occupy the attention of the 
public with his private affairs.” 

A new periodical has just been commenced in 
London, The Christian Socialist, an organ of the 
new liberal and reforming class of things spiritual 
and temporal, of which we find extremely bold 
indications in the Leader, and in frequent articles 
of the Westminster Review. 'The Leader finds in 
this new journal, “ clergymen, and the friends of 
clergymen, openly avowing they will fight the 
cause they hold as true, yea, even in the ranks of 
Chartists and Infidels; recognising truth even 
when propounded by their antagonists, and resolved 
to merge differences in the broad union of agree- 
ment.” In one of its first numbers appears this 
spirited poem, from the pen of the author of “Alton 
Locke :”— 

THE DAY OF THE LORD. 
The Day of the Lord is at hand, at band; 
Its storms roll up the sky 
A nation sleeps oe on ot of gold— 
All dreamers toss and sigh. 
When pain is sweet the child is born, 


And the night is darkest befure the dawn 
Of the Day of the Lord at hand. 
Gather you, gather you, Angels of God— 
jmmany Justice, and Trath— 
rthe Earth is grown coward and old, 
Come down and renew us her youth. 
Freedom, self-sacrifice, mercy, and love, 


Hest “TO the Day of the Lord athena. 





Gather you, gather oo hounds of hell; 

ow alge oye plague, and 

Idieness, bigotry, cant, pn OE 
Gather and full in the snare. 


Hirelings and mammonites, pedants and knaves, 


Craw! to the battle-field, sneak to your 
In the Day of the Lord at hand. es 


Who would sit down and whine for &@ lost Age of 


Gold, 
While the Lord of Ages is here 4 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 


And those who can suffer, can dare 
Each 


Age of Gold was an Iron Age too: 
And meekest of saints may find stern work to do 

In the Day of the Lord at hand. 

The following beautiful lines, and the name oj 
their author, deserve to be rescued from the obli- 
vion into which they have fallen. The authorship 
is related in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, frome 
whence they are taken. “ We came to Naim to 
breakfast,” says Boswell ; “ over the room where 
we sat, a girl was spinning wool with a great 
wheel, and singing an Erse song. Johnson then 
repeated these lines. I thought I had heard these 
lines before. Jonnson.— 1 faney not, sir ; for 
they are in a detached poem, the name of which | 
do not remember, written by Giffard, a parson.” 
Malone says that “ the poem in which they are in- 
troduced has hitherto been undiscovered.” «A 
sweeter stanza,” remarks Southey, “ was never 
composed.” Here they are :— 

“ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 
All at her work the vill maiden sings, 
Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vieissitudes of things.” 
—( Evening Post.) 


The following history of the English translation 
of Bettina Brentano’s Conversations with Goethe 
is from the “ Household Words,” where it appears 
probably from one of the Howitts. The book was 
issued in this country ; but the fact is not by any 
means certain, as stated, that it was thereby turned 
into cash ; the present American system frequently 
operating as disadvantageously for reprints as for 
American copyrights :—*“ Most English people ac- 
quainted with modern German literature have 
heard of Bettina Brentano (Frau von Arnim), a 
name familiarly known in Germany, through her 
publication of Goethe's Correspondence with « 
Child. In 1835, in Berlin, this singular produc- 
tion of a most enthusiastic imagination issued 
from the press. The idolized poet has been pleased 
to say, that every line of Bettina’s letters contained 
materials for a poem; he had read them daily ; 
and, as everything that threw light, or promised to 
throw light, on aught appertaining or relating to 
Goethe was zealously sought for and cherished by 
his countrymen, this work was eagerly caught at 
and universally read throughout Germany. It is 
not our intention to comment on the publication. 
Many of our readers may have read it in the origi- 
nal: but it may be interesting to them to know 
how it fared with Bettina’s earnest desire of ap- 
pearing before the British public, as she had the 
three volumes translated in 1838, printed off seven 
thousand copies forthwith, in Berlin, at a cost of . 
seven hundred pounds, and dispatched them to 
England, buoyed with the hope of a cordial recep- 
tion on British ground. The adventures of the 
work may not also be devoid of general interest, 
as in them we have another proof of how hard our 
international restrictions tell upon individuals. To 
get the work translated at all Bettina had battled 
with difficulties against which only a will strong as 
her own, and her peculiarly sanguine temperament, 
could have held out; but no English person could 
she find te undertake the third volume of wd 
‘ Diary.’ bent, however, on g out her 
object, she continued the i ay 27 with 
no further knowledge of our language than what 
she had acquired by tA German manu- 
script with the achievements of her translators, 
with which she appears to be anything but satis- 
fied. To give any idea of the difficulties of such 
an undertaking, we must be allowed, presently, tv 
quote what the author herself says in her preface, 
or preamble, as she terms it, and let a few extracts 
from the ‘ Diary’ bear witness to her numerous 
perplexities. After much trouble and att ex- 
penes the work was dispatched to England. 








—~ 
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British authorities honored its arrival by demand- 
ing a high import duty on the seven thousand 
copies, bearing no certificate of being printed in 
Prussia. After lengthy co ndence to and 
fro, they were sent back with fifty pounds cost of 
freight and warehousing. The Prussian custom- 
house, it is trae, demanded a high import duty, 
which is nowise to be shirked. The catastrophe 
of these terrible adventures was, that, when the 
packages are opened, their contents are to be found 
utterly spoiled; which could hardly be otherwise, 
as the cases were not calculated for twelve years’ 
sojourn in the damp of our London docks. Worst 
of all, while mildew and custom-house authori- 
ties were doing their worst upon poor Bettina’s 
literary venture, her book was printed in America, 
and very coolly tarned into cash for the enrich- 
ment of the pirates. 


Lireratore, &c., at Burrato. 

“ Burrato, Dec. 9, 1850. 
« Messrs. Editors :—The census of Buffalo, lately 
taken, affords us only about 42,000 inhabitants. 
We calculated on larger figures, but that didn’t 
make any difference. It must be borne in mind 
that ours is a young city, and that young people 
are apt to imbibe the impression that they are 
larger than they really are. Well, although 
rather humiliated, we console ourselves with the 

consideration that we shall be larger—next time. 
“ The regular course of lectures in the medical 
department of the University commenced about 
four weeks ago. Upwards of a hundred students 
are in attendance, and the number is still in- 


creasing. 

“ We have had downright winter weather for 
three or four days, and the sleighing is comfortable. 
Navigation may be considered ‘ pretty much’ 
closed ; business operations are being measurably 
suspended, and the more intelligent portion of the 
citizens are turning their attention to the replenish- 
ment of their mental pockets. 

“The opening lecture before the Young Men’s 
Association was given on the 2d inst., by H. J. 
Raymond, Esq., of your city. Though on the 
trite subject of literature, it was replete with fresh 
and wholesome thoughts, was eloquently delivered, 
and received with almost intemperate admiration. 
He was followed on the 6th by Bishop Timon of 
this city. Among the list of lecturers yet to be 
heard are Dr. Nott, Caleb Cushing, John P. Hale, 
G. P. R. James, Park Benjamin, Geo. M. Dallas, 
David Paul Brown, E. P. Whipple, and R. W. 
Emerson. 

“The business of Messrs. Phinney & Co., I 
think, more than meets the anticipations they had 
on removing their house to this point. They are 
about to add one or two more presses to their 


t. 
“ Messrs. H. Derby & Co. will issue this week a 
12mo. volume of lectures, by John C. Lord, D.D., 
of the Central Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. They 


_ are seven in number, and were delivered on sundry 


occasions, during the last ten or twelve years, 
before literary societies in colleges, and the Youug 
Men’s Association of this city. The doctor is 
ponderous in body and mind—one of your bold, 
strong thinkers, and battle-axe debaters ; a little 
contrary on the subjects of Progress and Free 
Schools ; decided, determined, and fearless in his 
sentimerits; and usually found perspiring at the 
severing trunk of some sturdy and gnarled error. 
He has but little regard for commas and semi- 
colons ; is less stingy of words ; and is a prodigal 
bog in thoughts, I think his lectures will be 


_“ The same house are getting out 2 second edi- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Hines’ History of the Oregon 
Mission. It treats largely on the history, geogra- 
phy, climate, productions, &¢., of Oregon ; and, 
In spite of some minor literary demerits, is having 
arapid sale. People want facts in regard to the 
western territories, and where they can find them, 
they look with a charitable eye on slight trans- 
gressions in philology. 

“The ‘Noble Deeds of American Women; 
announced several months since by this latter 
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house, will be out the last of February. There 
has been some unanticipated delay in the collec- 
tion of material. The work has been prepared 
with a great deal of care ; is being stereotyped by 
Messrs. Jewett, Thomas & Co.; will make an 
elegant 12mo. of about 400 pages ; and is designed 
to be a candid and sober tribute to the many 
virtues of many of the mothers of the land. 
“ Yours, &c., 
Hagia 3 «J. 6.” 


THE LIGHTENED TREAD. 
Wuen the hated touch of fever 
Presses on our eyelids down, 
Like the beams of summer noon-day 
On a meadow newly mown. 


Throbs of pain rack heart and temples, 
Phantasy fills the aching head— 

Then, how like to pattering rain-drops, 
Seems to us a lightened tread. 

Bending age, with locks like snow-wreaths, 
Softly, as the snow to earth, 

Moves within the muffled doorway 
Lighting up affection’s hearth. 

Early childhood, greatly sorrowiog, 
With a grief beyond its years, 

Like May-lilies in the morning, 
Tries to smile amid the tears. 

Like to storm-cloud, from the mountains, 
Seems Disease’s garment dread, 

Lifted from the form it covers, 
When is heard Love's lightened tread. 


Emity Herrmann. 








SPAIN —I. 





—— “Spanien, 
Das schéne Land des Weins und des Gesanges.”’ 
Gorrue. 





Beavtirut land of wine and song! once more 
Thy wild sierras meet my ardent gaze ; 
Whilg storied pictures of thine olden days, 
Frescoes of Memory’s gallery, from the hoar 
Dust of neglect released, glow with new life : 
Fired by her patriot sons Saguntum flames 
A mighty altar ; by like bloody strife 
Urged to like sacrifice, Numantia claims 
Distinguished honor; here New Carthage 
yields 
Young Scipio the key to the broad land ; 
There shrink as hosts smote by the Vandal’s 
hand ; 
The Goth comes next; the Moor successive 
fields 
Hail victor: Irving’s vivid pen has traced 
His rout; may still by it Iberian themes be 


graced 
Off Cape de Gat, 17th June, 1842. 


J. J. R. 





SPAIN—II. 
“Los festivos Espafioles las (meses) pasan entre el 
agradable ociv, y las deliciosas fanciones.”,—JovELLANos. 





Tue moon is raining diamonds on the deep ; 
From spar and sail the pearly dews are, 
dripping ; 
The playful porpoise, near our dark hull 
skipping, 
Outstrips the languid night-winds as they creep. 
Where Almeria’s battlemented keep 
Frowns o’er the city’s walled inclosure, all 
Seems still as though Death triumphed, when 
her pall 
Night stretched in sable folds from steep to steep. 
Yet certes there, in many a brilliant hall 
The young and gay make mirth til] morning’s peep, 
Or cheat with dance the hours Youd ¢laimed by 
sleep, ‘ 
Where silvery beams on grove and garden fall ; 
While light guitar and merry castanet 
Their country’s woes and shame beguile them to 
forget. 


Off Almeria, 17th June, 1842, 


I. I. BR. 


———— 
STANZAS. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Come not, when I am dead, 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not 
save : 
There let the wind sweep, and the plover ery ; 
But go thou by. 


Child, if it were thine error or thy crime, 
I care no longer, being all unblest ; 
Wed whom thou wilt ; but I am sick of time, 
And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie. 
Go by—go by !—Keepsake, 1851. 








MR. BRYANT’S TRANSLATIONS. 
[In the following “ Notes of Correspondence” 
from the Evening Post, the reader will not 
fail to recognise the refined taste and handling 
of Mr. Bryant. The hexameters are highly 
felicitous. | 


Tue SMILE AT THE CLOSE OF THE E1cuTH 
Book or THE IL1ap.—A literary friend writes: 
“The famous simile by which Homer, at the 
close of the Eighth Book of the Iliad, illus- 
trates the a presented by the numerous 
fires kindled by the Trojans on the battle field, 
between the city and the shore, has not, that I 
can recollect, been rendered into hexameters. 
The following version, in such imperfect imita- 
tion of the original measure as the English 
language admits, is more faithful, I think, than 
that of Cowper, which seems to me, in one or 
two places, too paraphrastiec : 

“ As when the stars of the night, encircling the moon in 
her brightness, 

veg wre en and the winds of the air have sunk into 

Bright are the headland heights, and bright the peaks of 
the mountains, 

Bright are the vales, and, opening deep, the abysses of 

Sparkie with star after star, and the heart of the shepherd 
rejoices.” 

Tue Love or NaTuRE AMONG THE ANCIENTS 
AND THE Moperns.—A correspondent says: 
“ Reading an old German author the other day, 
I was struck with a remark which he made, 
quite incidentally to the topic he was discuss- 
ing. It was this: ‘ Das ganze Alterthum kennt 
ketne Freude an Natur; which means that 
none of the ancients took delight in nature. 
The observation was to me an original one, and 
running over in my mind such of the Greek 
and Latin authors as were accessible in my 
school-boy days, the truth of the remark was 
to that extent confirmed. You, who are so 
much more familiar doubtless than I am with 
the ancient bucolic poets, who were the most 
likely to have talked about nature, can tell me 
whether the old German’s observation be true, 
and also whether this distinetion between an- 
cient and modern writers has been before noted. 
Pope and his school, among the English, have 
sometimes been accused of a want of this love 
for nature, but I had never heard that it was 
characteristic of antiquity.” 

The German, in our opinion, uttered a para- 
~ It nfs enough that the ore nature 
—by which, we suppose, is meant the *e 
p Sang of the ae on sublimity of a A 
scenery—does not seem to have been ay 
cultivated by the ancients. They had no 
books, that we are aware of, on land 

ening, and no treatises like Price on the 
icturesque ; nor does their contain any 
of those elaborately minute descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature with which modern 
abounds, often to weariness. But the love of 
nature is an essential element in poetry, and 
existed in great strength in all the great poets. 





Homer scarcely ever mentions any natural ob- 
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‘ect without giving it some epithet which calls 
up a striking picture in the mind. 


“ Vale-darkening mountains and the dashing sea—”’ 


we quote from Cowper’s translation—is an 
example of this, and both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, on every page, are full of them. Most 
of the similes by which he illustrates the inci- 
dents of his narrative are still more remarkable 
examples in point. Such is that in which a 
snow storm is described, gradually whitening 
the roofs of houses, the fields, the woods, and 


the mountains, and leaving the bays and the | 
What can indi- | 


ocean dark under the clouds. 
eate an intenser love of nature than the 
simile at the end of the Eighth Book of the 
Iliad, of which our readers will find a transla- 
tion above, describing the beauty of a clear 
moonshiny and starry night, the rocks and 
mountains and vales bright in the radiance, and 
the heavens opening upwards, glittering with 
innumerable lights, while the shepherd who 
gazes rejoices in his heart. Nothing is said in 
the passage about the “ useful light,” as Po 
impertinently paraphrases it ; the delight of the 
shepherd is awakened by the mere sight of the 
glorious spectacle he contemplates. 

There are two other examples, which are 
onenae commonplace, but we must adduce 
them. e ode of Anacreon on the return of 
spring, is a description of the beauty of the 
season: the poet, with expressions of delight, 
bids us contemplate successively the flight of 
the clouds, the glorious sunshine, the return of 
the cranes, the opening of the flowers, the 
labors of the field resumed, &c. Another of 
his poems, the address to the grasshopper, 
tipsy with dew and prophesying the harvest, is 
less directly descriptive, but equally inspired by 
the strong love of nature. ; 

We might go through the principal Greek 
and Latin poets one by one, and show that if 
there is any truth in the position quoted by our 
correspondent, it is truth enormously and pal- 
pably exaggerated. What we have said, how- 
ever, is enough to show the real state of the 
question, and we have neither space nor leisure 
to pursue the subject any further. 


Tae Love or NATURE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
—A literary correspondent writes: “The other 
day, in reading the saying quoted by one of 
your correspondents from an old German au- 
thor, to the effect that ancient literature did not 
recognise the love of nature, the deseription of 
the grotto of Calypso, in the Fifth Book of 
Homer’s Odyssey, occurred to me as an exam- 
ple demonstrating that the remark was erro- 
neous. The passage has been charmingly 
translated by Pope, but with considerable diy. 
tion and addition. Here is a more faithful 
version in hexameters, which, if I had taken 
more pains, I could have made still nearer the 
original, without any sacrifice of ease or spirit. 
The poet is relating the visit of Mercury to 
Calypso: 

“ «Now, when he reached, in his course, that isle far off in 


the ocean. 
Forth from the dark blue swell of the waves he stepped 
on the sea-heach, 


Onward he ae tilt he came to the broad-roofed grot 
where t 
Made her abode, the bright-haired nymph, In her dwelling | P® 


he found her ; 
There on - earth a huge fire glowed, and far through the 
Floated the fume of frankincense and cedar-wood cloven 
and blazing. 
Meanwhile, sweetly her song was heard from the cave, as 
nas ch 
n through the threads of her di 4 
wy is of her diligent hand, and her long 
All pond he grotto a grove uprose, with its verdurons sha- 
Alders and poplars together, and summits of sweet-smell- 
ing cypress, 


cy 
Midst them the ’ 
= broad-winged birds of the air built nests in 
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Falcons, and owls of the wood, and crows with fur-sound- 
ing voices, 

Haunting the shores of the deep for their food, On the 
rock of the cavern 

Clambered « vine, in a rich wild growth, and heavy with 
clusters, 

Four clear strenms from the cliffs poured out their gtitter- 
ing waters 

Near to each other; and wandered, meandering hither and 
thither, 

Round them Iny meadows where violets glowed and the 
ivy o’ermantied 

Earth whh its verdure. A god, who bere on the isle had 
descended, 

Well might wonder and gaze with delight on the beauty 
before hin.’ 


“This is a picture drawn by the hand of a 
master, a free hand, dealing in bold strokes. 
There is no allusion to art here; the very 
dwelling of the nymph is the work of nature. 
Observe how Homer individualizes. The 
different kinds of trees which surround the 
grotto of Calypso are distinguished ; the birds 
that haunt their branches are named; the herb- 
age of the meadows is particularized ; and yet 
there is no elaboration, no tedious minuteness. 
How can a critic say that the poetry of the 
ancients does not recognise the love of nature, 
when in this passage Homer speaks of the 
beauty of a wild scene in one of the isles of 
the Grecian Sea, as so transcendent that it 
might detain even one of the gods in delight 
and admiration ?” 





REVIVALS. 
[A paper by Taackeray in the last number of “ Punch,”’) 


Deepty sensible I am, and ought to be, of the 
great privilege which I enjoyed a few days 
ago, of travelling from the Paddington Station 
to Didcot, in company with the Rev. Ingul- 
phus Crabbe. The Rev. Ingulphus and I 
were schoolfellows, and though our lots in 
life have been very different—he being now 
senior tutor of St. Simeon’s, as well as ama- 
teur father confessor to the Anglo-Catholic 
sisterhood of St. Bennett, and the editor (some 
think author) of those very successful ays 
ite novels, The Prie-Dieu, Secrets of the 
Oratory, and The Stake in the Country, or the 
Martyrs of Mount Street—while 1—but no 
matter for that—notwithstanding, I say, the 
difference in our positions, he is always very 
affable when we meet, and does not even 
seruple to converse with me on the present 
state of the nation, of which his views are, 
upon the whole, gloomy. 

But I never remember to have heard him so 
very dismal as during our journey on this 
oceasion. He kept drawing the most awful 
pictures of Infidelity stalking through the 
length and breadth of our Island, tearing down 
the reredosses, putting out the candles, refus- 
ing to join in the antiphonies, building churches 
without apses and piscine—of a latitudinarian 
clergy, with shirt-collars and whiskers—of the 
dreadful abandonment by the laity of the 
wholesome discipline of fasts and floggings— 
and the general indisposition to auricuiar con- 
fession—until I thought an old lady in the 
carriage would have gone into hysterics. 

“Where is the holy and child-like faith of 
our ancestors?’ he asked. “ Who now en- 
dows a monastery, or settles his property in 
rpetuity on a chapter? No, sir, nowadays 
we establish model lodging-houses, and believe 
in the unintermitting water-supply and pipe- 
drainage. What has become of the blessed 

ractice of pilgrimages? Instead of them we 
ios excursion-trains. In place of praying at 
the shrine of our Lady of Walsingham, or 
walking on bare knees round the tomb of the 
blessed St. Thomas of Canterbury, our arti- 
sans are picture-seeing in the galleries of 
Hampton Court, or going to Southampton 
and back for th ixpence.” 





[Dec. 2). 


This was the strain in which the Rey, Ip. 
guiphas indulged till we shook hands at pig. 
cot; where he left us, and was received by 
two young acolytes, in pale faces, stiff crayas, 
without ties, and long coats, one of whom 
meekly shouldered his earpet-bag, the work 
tie ly of one of the holy sisterhood of 9; 

nnett aforesaid (for I observed embroidered 
on it, in the early English style of crochet, 
saint, with pointed feet and perpendiculg; 
hands, and an inseription in the orthodox and 
illegible character, familiar to the ecclesiolo. 
gist on monumental brasses): while the other 
reverently charged himself with the breviary 
(bound in purple velvet, with Moyen-ace 
clasps, and a cross patinée on the cover) with 
which the Rev. Ingulphus had been beguiling 
so much of his journey as had not been be. 
stowed on the edifying discourse I have 
described. 

After his departure I don’t know whether | 
fell asleep or not, but I certainly had what 
Christopher Sly calls “ an exposition of vene- 
ration,” which I have no doubt did me much 
cee and which I will try to describe for the 

nefit of some of the latitudinarian readers of 
this publication. 

My mind took a retrograde flight, in obe- 
dience to the impulse it had received from the 
Rey. Ingulphus. I felt myself backsliding, if 
I may say so, from present faiths and feelings, 
into past beliefs, past royalties, past pietisms. 

My first sense was of the iniquity of ad- 
herence to the House of Hanover, and a lively 
impression of the awful sin of the Act of Sue. 
cession, and the wilful wickedness of the Bil! 
of Rights. I returned to my allegiance, and 
was at the feet of the Pretender, renouncing 
“the glorious, pious, and immortal memory,” 
with great unction. Of course my religious 
ereed changed with my political. I made a 
tremendous effort to stick fast at the High 
Tory, Tantivy, Church and King Protestant- 
ism of Juxon and Laud—but in vain—I was 
swept back—back into Queen Mary’s blessed 
reign, and found myself shaking hands with 
Bishop Bonner, as we assisted at the roasting 
of a batch of heretics, somewhere near the 
present site of the Victoria Park, and con- 
gratulated each other on the prospects of the 
true faith. 

Here I thought I was secure. But the im- 

tus backwards was too strong, and (before | 

time to take good note of the changes) | 
had already done duty to Woden, and cooked 
some scores of British captives a la panier, in 
honor of that fine old Anglo-Saxon divinity. 
But I couldn’t stop there either; and the last 
thing I was conscious of, was making a despe- 
rate effort to stick a mistletoe bo into my 
eap, as I hurrahed a march of original Druids 
(the leader singularly resembling Lablache in 
Oroveso) round about the gigantie circle of 
Stonehenge, on our way to a human sacrifice. 

Such was the effect on your humble servant 
of the Reverend Ingulphus’s Theory of Deve- 
lopments—in the wrong direction. 





THE CONFIRMED VALETUDINARIAN. 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


“ CerTaIn.y there is truth in the French say- 
ing, that there is no ill without something of 
good. What state more pitiable to the eye of 
aman of robust health than that of the Con- 
firmed Valetudinarian? Indeed, there is no 
one who has a more abanggpted gel for himself 
than your Valetudinarian ; yet he enjoys 
two of the most essential requisites for a 
happy life;—he is never without an object of 
interest, and he is perpetually in pursuit of 
hope. 
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« Our friend Sir George Malsain is a notable 
case in point: young, well born, rich, not ill- 
edu and with some ability, they who 
knew him formerly, in what were called his 
‘gay days, were accustomed to call him 
‘jueky wh and ‘enviable fellow. How 
shallow is the judgment of mortals! Never 
was a poor man so bored—nothing interested 
him. His constitution seemed so formed for 
longevity, and his condition so free from care, 
that he was likely to have a long time before 
him;—it is impossible to say how long that | 
time seemed to him. Fortunately, from some | 
accidental eause or other, he woke one morn- | 
ing and found himself ill; and, wether it was | 
the fault of the doctor or himself, I cannot pre- 
tend to say, but he never got well again. His 
ailments became chronic; he fell into a poor 
way. From that time life has assumed to him 
a new aspect. se occupied with himself, 
he is never bored. He may be sick, sad, suf- 
fering, but he has found his object in existence | 
—he lives to be cured. His mind is fully | 
occupied; his fancy eternally on the wing. | 
Formerly he had travelled much, but without | 
any pleasure in movement; -he might as well 
have stayed at home. Now, when he travels, 
it is for an end; it is delightful to witness the 
cheerful alertness with which he sets about it. 
He is going down the Rhine ;—for its scenery ¢ 
Pshaw ! he never cared a button about scenery; 
but he has great hopes of the waters at Kreuz- 
nach. He is going into Egypt;—to see the 
Pyramids? Stuff! the climate on the Nile is 
so good for the mucous membrane! Set him 
down at the dullest of dull places, and he him- 
self is never dull. The duller the place the 
better ;—his physician has the more time to 
attend to him. When you meet him he smiles 
on you, and says, poor fellow, ‘The doctor 
assures me that in two years I shall be quite 
set up.” He has said the same thing the last 
twenty years, and will say it the day before 
his death ! 

“What a variety of resources opens on the 
man in search of hiscure! Modern science is 
so alluring to the invalid! My old school- 
fellow, Diek Dundrill, was the most ignorant 
of young men when he entered the world. 
Except the ‘ Cesar’ and ‘ Eutropius’ that he 
dogs’-eared at school, it is questionable if he 
had ever opened a book. But what talents 
lay dormant in that uncomprehended mind! 
what power of industry! what acumen in 
research! what quickness in combination! 
what energy in the pursuit of truth! All, I 





you will rarely meet with. True, he has done | Worre!l, that Plato stretched the point a little 
no good to the liver,—but what good the liver too far ; and certainly, in the present state of 
has done to him! | civilization, so sweeping a condemnation of the 
“He who has robust health eannot be said | sickly would go far towards depopulating 
to enjoy his personal liberty. Your healthy | Europe. Celsus, for instance, classes amongst 
man has so many claims upon his time and | the delicate or sickly the greater part of the 
attention—a profession to follow up—or his inhabitants of towns, and nearly all literary 
estate to manage—or his household to regu- | folks (omnesque pene cupidi lilerarum). And 
late—or, at the best, a round of visits and | if we thus made away with the denizens of the 
engagements, which do not permit him a day | towns, it would be attended with a great man 
to himself. But once enter into confirmed ill | inconveniences as to shopping, &c., be decid. 
health, and you are emancipated from the | edly injurious to house property, and might 
tiresome obligations of existence ; you become | greatly affect the state of the funds; while, 
a separate entity, an independent monad; no | without literary folks, we should be very dull 
longer conglomerated with the other atoms of | in our healthy country seats, deprived of news- 
the. world, | papers, novels, and ‘ The Keepsake.’ Where- 
“What a busy, anxious, fidgety creature fore, on the whole, I think Herodicus was 
Ned Worrell was! That iron frame supported | right; and the sickly persons should not only 
all the business of all society! Every man | be permitted but encouraged to live as dong as 
who wanted anything done asked Ned Worrell | they can. 
to do it. And do it Ned Worrell did! You| That proposition granted, if in this attempt 
remember how feelingly he was wont to sigh, | to show that your Confirmed Valetudinarian is 
— Upon my life, I'm a perfect slave.’ But/ not so utterly miserable as he is held to be by 
now Ned Worrell has snapped his chain; | those who throw physic to the dogs,—and that 
obstinate dyspepsia, and a prolonged nervous | in some points he may be a decided gainer by 


debility, have delivered him from the carks|his physical sufferings —I have not wholly 


and cares of less privileged mortals. Not | 


Ariel under the bough is more exempt from 
humanity than Edward Worrell. He is en- 
joined to be kept in a state of perfect repose, 
free from agitation, and hermetically shut out 
from grief. His wife pays his bills, and he is 
only permitted to see his banker’s accounts 
when the balance in his favor is more than 
usually cheerful. His eldest daughter, an 
intelligent young lady, reads his letters, and 
only presents to him those which are caleu- 
lated to make a pleasing impression. Call 
now on your old friend, on a question of life 
and death, to ask his advice, or request his 
interference—you may as well call on King 
Cheops under the Great Pyramid. The whole 
house-guard of tender females block the way. 

“*Mr. Worrell is not to be disturbed on any 
matter of business whatever.’ 

“* But, my dear ma‘am, he is trustee to my 
marriage settlement ; his signature is necessary 
to a transfer of my wife’s fortune from those 
cursed railway shares. ‘To-morrow they will 
be down at zero. We shall be ruined!’ 

“*Mr. Worrell is in a sad, nervous way, and 





failed,—then I say, with the ingenious Author 
who devoted twenty years to a work ‘On the 
Note of the Nightingale’,—‘I have not lived 
in vain !’ "Keepsake, 1851. 








FINE ARTS. 


ANTIQUITIES FROM NICARAGUA. 

Tue ship Brewster, from the Pacific, entered 
this port a few days ago, freighted, amongst 
other things better known to the mercantile 
world, with some tons of ancient monuments 
from Nicaragua, recovered by our late minister, 
Mr. Squier, and presented by him to the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington. With 
other relics, previously forwarded by the same 
paosse img they will constitute a very good 

eginning to the Grand American Archeo- 
logical Museum, projected under the auspices 
of the above institution. The monuments 


| brought by the Brewster consist of six pieces 
\of Aboriginal statuary, three of which were 
‘taken from the little island of Momotombita, 
\in Lake Managua. The others were exhumed 
\for Mr. Squier, by the Indians of Subtiaba, 


can’t be disturbed, sir” And the door is shut | from their hidden depositories. One of these 


in your face ! 


represents a warrior bearing a shield upon his 





say, lay dormant, until he was seized with a 


“It was after some such occurrence that I| arm, and has a head-dress representing some 
took into earnest consideration a certain senti- animal with distended jaws. The dress some- 
ment of Plato’s, which I own I had till then! what resembles that of some of the monu- 


considered very inhuman; for that philosopher | ments at Copan, though less elaborate. The 


mysterious affection of the liver. The ordi-|is far from being the tender and sensitive | largest figure, which weighs upwards of a ton, 
nary course of medicine did him no good! gentleman generally believed in by lovers and | is cut from black basalt, or trachytie rock, of 


nay, all the doctors differed as to the cause 
and nature of the complaint. Dick Dundrill 
resolved to take his own case in hand. 


oung ladies. Plato, in his ‘ Republic, blames 


\intense hardness. The head is clearly and 
erodicus (one of the teachers of that great | boldly sculptured, but the rest is rudely carved. * 
He doctor, Hippocrates) for showing to delicate,| There is no attempt at drapery, and there is 


read for it—he studied for it; he visited the sickly persons, the means whereby to prolong reason to believe its worship was in some 
remote ends of the civilized world, for the sake their valetudinary existence, as Herodicus | way associated with that of the Phallus. One 
of that afflicted liver. He has learned by heart himself (naturally a very rickety fellow) had | of the statues, which is unfortunately broken 


all that has ever been written upon the human 


contrived to do. Plato accuses this physician 


in the middle, has a face of great dignity, well 


liver. He has consulted, argued with, puzzled, of having thereby inflicted a malignant and_ proportioned, and displaying no small advance 
and triumphed over, the first medical authori- wanton injury on these poor persons;—nay, in art. It has a head-dress very much resem- 


ties of Europe. He has walked the hospitals, 
and made himself a profound anatomist. He 


not only an injury on them, but on all society. 
‘For, argues this stern, broad-shouldered 


bling the Egyptian ; projecting in a broad fold 
above the forehead, and falling in masses upon 


has toiled in laboratories, and mastered the Athenian, ‘how can people be virtuous who the shoulders. These are amongst the smaller 
secrets of chemistry. He has conferred with are always thinking of their own infirmities?’ and ruder monuments discovered by Mr. 
the disciples of Hahnemann, from the Kremlin And therefore he opines, that if 4 sickly person | Squier. The more elaborate ones are much 
to the Regent’s Park ; and knows all the pros cannot wholly recover health and become too large to be removed by any of the artificial 
and cons of homeeopathy. He hasspenta year robust, the sooner he dies the better for him- appliances at command in the country. When 
at Graefenberg with Preissnitz; and no man self and others! The wretch, too, might be communication is opened, some of these may 
will give you so sound an advice upon the base enough to marry, and have children as yet be transported to Washington. Having 
he apm oe of the water-cure. All the mineral ailing as their father, and so injure, in perpetuo, obtained this starting stock, we trust the 


aths that exist are familiar to him ;—so are 


the whole human race. Away with him! 


all climates, from Norway to Madeira. A! «But, upon cool and dispassionate reflec- 
better informed, a more accomplished intellect, | tion, it seemed to me, angry as I was with Ned | an Archeological Museum may be made one 


Smithsonian Institution will neglect no means 
to augment its collection. We conceive that 
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of its most interesting features, for no public 
collection, worthy of mention, exists on the 
continent. Our deficiency in this respect has 
lately been made painfully striking, by the 
publication of a Catalogue of American An- 
tiquities contained in the Museum of the 
Louvre, by M. de Lonerérten, “ Conservateur 
des Antiques.” It extends over one hundred 
and thirt and refers to upwards of one 
tho valuable relics. French students, 
therefore, in comparative researeh, have ad- 
vantages superior to those of our own country. 

The American Antiquarian Society at Wor- 
cester has a fund of not far from $20,000, set 
apart by its founder for a collection of this 
kind, but it has never been used. The collee- 
tion of the Society is insignificant, and not 
worth visiting. 

We dbserve from the following paragraph 
from the Paris correspondence of the Journal 

Commerce, that the account of Mr. Squier’s 

soveries in Nicaragua, first published in this 
journal, has been translated by the venerable 
resident of the Geographical Society of 
France, and printed in the Bulletin of the So- 
ciety. 

“The Bulletin of the Geographical Society 
just issued, contains a translation of the se- 
cond and concluding part of Mr. Squier’s com- 
munication on the discovery of ancient monu- 
ments in Nicaragua. An engraving is append- 
ed of the pieces of sculpture which he dis- 
covered, is explorations have already 
acquired for him an European reputation.” 
(Paris, Nov. 14, 1850.) 





BENJAMIN WEST AND ‘THE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT. 


Patwapetruia, Dec. 1, 1850. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Mr. Varnum, in his paper on the Washington 
Monument published in your last paper, quotes 
from a speech delivered in Congress by Mr. Huger 
in 1800 :—* West, Trumbull, and other respecta- 
ble artists, all preferred a mausoleum, such as was 
then proposed, of a pyramidal form, one hundred 
feet square, and of a proportiomtte height.” 

As West's views will be interesting to all 
engaged in the building of the monument, and 
will be read with pleasure by all Americans, I 
have carefully copied his letter to Rufus King, 
dated London, May 25, 1800, and inclose it for 
publication in your valuable paper. 

The letter was published in the United States 
Gazette of December 22, 1800. 

A Supscriper. 


“Lonpon, May 25, 1800. 

“ Sir :—Observing the resolutions passed by the 
United States of America, for removing the body 
of George Washington from the family vault to 
the city bearing his name, and their intention to 
* raise an appropriate monument to his memory in 
that eity, 1 thought the following observations, 
with the plan for a monument from me as an 
American, and one not altogether obscure in the 
elegant arts, might be acceptable to those in that 
country who are desirous of paying the last tribute 
to his memory, by a monumental record, placed 
in the Federal City. 

“The raising of monuments to departed virtue 
has ever been an object of tie first attention in all 
civilized countries, and no people ever had so 
proud an instance in doing this as the Americans, 
by raising one to true virtue aud real worth, as 
that which presents itself to them in the character 
of General Washington, and that the placing of 
such records in public situations has ever been 
considered true policy, by all wise governments, 
for which the highways, squares, and circuses for 
such records have been preferred, we have the 
highest authority from the Egyptians, Grecians, 
and Romans. That the raising of a monument 
to the memory of General Washin , 1 believe, 
is the wish of all the civilized world. I do theré- 
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fore recommend that the most durable form for 
such a monument be adopted; which is, that of 
the triangle or pyramid, and that its situation be 
the most conspicuous in the Federal City; its 
height ore hundred and fifty feet, and its basis the 
same. ‘The place or square, where it is erected, 
to be planted with trees to give inviting shade, and 
to be open to the public: this will afford the 
parent or tutor an opportunity to inculcate the 
virtues of that great man in the juvenile mind of 
their rising offspring. ‘The inside of the pyramid 
has a conic cavity to save the expense in building, 
and at the same time gives as much strength as 
though solid; within that is built a rotundo, 
lighted from the top, in which is placed the pe- 
destrian statue of the General in bronze, to be in 
height not less than seven feet, and round the ro- 
tundo eight bassorelievos in the same me’.!, ‘our 
containing military, and four civil subjects. In 
place of the frieze and dado round the rotundo, a 
groove to be cut to a considerable depth, in the same 
manner round the eight bassorelievos. This will 
give a monumental simplicity, which belongs to 
its character, and the whole of the apartment to 
be the natural color of the stone with which it is 
built ; one of the four entrances into the rotundo 
to be closed, for the place where the remains of 
that great man should be deposited in a stone 
coffin, which should be elevated, and under it a 
proper inscription. The three entrances which 
lead into the rotundo to have iron gates, to be 
opened on fixed days, for seeing the sepulchre. 
Such a monument would be an appropriate one to 
the exalted character of George Washington, and 
worthy the United States of America, to raise to 
his memory. It should stand pre-eminent in 
magnitude, as the character it records stood pre- 
eminent in virtue, as well as to give a taste to any 
monuments that may in future be erected ; it will 
both adorn the city, and inspire the people with 
virtue from generation to generation, for some 
thousand years. 

“The better to elucidate the construction of 
such a monument, [ send you the plan, section, 
and elevation; they are geometrical, and laid 
down to a scale. 

“ The estimate of such a monument in erecting, 
the workmen in America will be able to ascertain, 
as the whole is to be of stone. 

«“ The works of art, such as the statue and basso- 
relievos, their expense will be ascertained in 
Europe, agreeable to similar works. 

“ | have the honor te be, with the highest respect, 

Sir, your most obedient and 
obliged servant, 
“ Bensamin West. 


“ To his Excellency Rurus Kine, 
“ Minister from the United States of America.” 








MUSIC. 


Tue chief event of the week has been the 
concert at Tripler Hall, given by M. Maretzek 
and his Troupe. The first took place on 
Saturday evening last to a very crowded room. 
‘Parodi was of course the chief attrac- 

tion, and sang several morgeaux in her best 
style. She was in good voice, and produced a 
good impression on the audience, many of 
whom had taken advantage of the concert to 
hear her for the first time. Perhaps, though, a 
concert room is not the most advantageous 
place for exhibiting the powers of so dramatic 
an artist as this lady. Her great attraction, 
that for, sagas of self, wes " of such 
reat value on the stage, is to unappre- 
Ciated here. Her version of Di Tanti Pulpit 
disappointed us; it was labored, and, to our 
feeling, ineffective. It was, however, received 
with much enthusiasm, and re As the 
pupil of Pasta, with whom, wholly and 
solely, Tancredi is associated, perhaps we 
sh regard this rendering of the air with 
more deference ; , but we must confess to hav- 
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ing been disappointed with it. But the most 
interesting oe was, of course, the 
aira from Halévy’s Tempesta, written for 
Madlle. Parodi, and sung by her during the 

rformances of the opera at Her Majesty’ 

eatre in London, Like all Halévy’s music, 
it is piquante, but hard; still, hardness jg 
often a condition of brilliancy, and we doubt 
not, that when “ee its due place in the opera, 
and with the aid of stage accessories, it would 
— an admirable effect. Miss Virginia 

hiting, a young lady of much promise, made 
her first appearance on this evening. With 
Mdlle. ing opm sang Deh con te, discovering a 
voice of sweet quality, and tolerable compass, 
and gave afterwards part of a scena from Doni- 
zettis Roberto Devereux. As a first appear. 
ance, not devoid of some natural nervousness, 
this was a very favorable débat. Signor Lo. 
rini sang with Signor Novelli the duet from 
Belisario; the trio from Don Giovanni 
was also given, but, we must say, never did we 
hear it sung with more carelessness or indiffer- 
ence. A young gentleman, by the name of 
Saar, whose performance on the pianoforte we 
noticed a year or two ago, played a fantasia 
with a good deal of composure, and showed a 
very t advance since we last heard him. 
Herr Griebel, an admirable performer on the 
violin, who has lately come amongst us, de. 
serves notice for his mastery over the chief 
difficulties of his instrument, and for what is 
more important, the penetrating sweetness of 
his tone. 

Nothing has been performed at the Opera 
demanding notice, “ Ernani” and “Gemma di 
Vergy” having been repeated. There is a 
rumor, we know not how correct, that the 

und opposite the present Opera House has 

n purchased for $75,000, for the erection of 
a large and splendid Opera House, in connexion 
with which the name of Mr. Lumley is used. 
We should imagine that that gentleman had 
sufficient on his hands in the management of 
the London and Paris Operas, and have, at 
present, no faith in his committal to any trans- 
atlantic enterprise. 





THE DRAMA. 


WE shall be exceedingly grateful to the mana- 
gerial star, whenever it shall shift its sphere, 
and shine upon us from some new quarter of 
the theatrical sky: in other words, however 
benignant and contented audiences may be 
with the ancient dishes, eritics require novelty 
—not only in form, but in substance. As far, 
therefore, as the original drama is concerned, 
we lay aside our pen for the week. 


DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


The Duchess of Malfi, Webster’s tragedy of 
horrors, and the delight of Charles Lamb for its 
imaginative terrors and bold inventions, has been 
produced at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre—prepared 
for modern ears and eyes by the dramatist Horne. 
It was originally acted some time before 1619, 
and after the Restoration it was revived with suc- 
cess. The last time of its performance seems to 
have been in 1707. The Times thus notices the 
performance: “The Duchess of Amalfi, in Italy 
(corrupted to “ Malfi”), secretly marries her own 
steward ; and her brothers, a prince and a cardi- 


-| nal, by means of a hired miscreant, deliberately 


murder her, as a punishment for the stain on the 
family honor. Prior to her death, however, they 
visit her with a series of moral tortures. She is 
made to see a wax figure, which she takes for the 
corpse of her husband ; all the inmates of a mad- 
house are turned loose about her to terrify her with 
their horrible antics, a funeral dirge is sung over 
herjwhile she is still living, and at last her wind- 
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pipe is clesed by the fatal cord. * * * * For the 


applauded her.” 
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1 WwW the piece is produced the manager> 
bg of Sadler’s Wells are entitled to si 
: Miss Glyn’s performance of the Duchess 
ape of the most striking achievements of that 
rising actress. scenes, intrinsically coarse, in 
which she makes love to her steward, were ad- 
mirably softened by the playful spirit of coquetry 
which she infused into them. The soft passages 
of sorrow stole with mournful effect upon the na- 
turally mirthful temperament, and when her) 
wrongs aroused her alike to a sense of pain and 
dignity, her denunciations were terrific. Ferdi- 
pand is a less refined character than the Duchess, 
tut the transition from malice to remorse was 
finely represented by Mr. Phelps, and Mr. G. 
Bennett is a thorough international villain in the 
part of Bosola. At the end the applause of the 
audience was loud, continuous, and unanimous, 
and Mr. Horne and all the chief actors were 
ag: Jerrold, and their brother amateur 
actors, have performed at Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s seat of Knebworth. The Illustrated 
News furnishes the following details: “ The pieces 
selected for the three nights’ entertainments were 
— Every Man in his Humor, with ‘ Animal 
Magnetism, the first night ; the farce changed for 
the last two nights for ‘ Turning the Tables.’ On 
the first night the audience was composed of many 
of Sir Edward’s tenantry, farmers, with buxom 
wives and daughters, and the tradespeople from 
the surrounding towns and villages of Hertford- 
shire. On the second night, Duchesses, Earls, 
Countesses, and Hertfordshire gentry abounded. 
On the third night, nobility also, with a free 
sprinkling of clergy, law, and medicine. We sub- 
join the cast of the comedy from the bill :— 
“Knowell, Mr. Delmé Radcliffe; Edward 
Knowell, Mr. Henry Hawkins ; Brainworm, Mr. 


FACTS AND OPINIONS left them 300 miles southeast of Tripolis, where 

OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS oF THE | they intended to await the termination of the rainy 
DAY. season; they were preparing canoes, which can 

i! ean: Ung Bsa Cdmentntones in the be carried by camels, and used to cross the rivers. 
reparation of the New Code in this State has just The travellers are assisted by contributions both 
asco from a short tour in Europe? At the mn from the King and the Geographical Society o 
quest of the members of the Law Amendment a 1 : 6 ka Bineth heel f 

Society of London, he appeared before that body, Sei £0 tate meeting nr ~. wean ti 
and made various full colloquial replies to questions | Se oe og " 1 8 speachipnrencotte. Panic ae Mm ernipe ive 
propounded. The result was an evidently in-{" oo va . peccenis pes ete - Currie ~~ 
creased interest in our system of law administration. sen wa roa" of sea-sic — He has 
The “ Chronicle” gives « clear resumé of the ge. | *%°¥® that it depends upon the movement of the 
nieedl tafeitins tind socommands “ thet the Code of intestinal canal, which floats, as it were, in the ab- 
to York should be carefully and candidly domen. It descends with every movement of the 
ekantined ; and that those portions of the work—— vessel, and then, ascending, pushes up the stomach 
and they are doubtless many—which challenge | and the Giaphsage. His theory, well explained,. 
and demand unhesitating approval, should be em- | “2° well received, and Magendie and Keravdien 
bodied without delay in Fes 4 nove of this land.” | gave their assent to it. But his remedy was 
A meeting for the Reduction of Postage behe held | thought more ingenious than practicable. It was 
at the Merchants’ Exchange on Saturday, at which | te-besathe in with every downward movement of 
several important statements and parva Sa wate’ the vessel, and expire the air with its ascent. What 


presented by Mr. Barnabas Bates. He pointed to | seemed more easy, and is known to be more eflec- 


‘hey theveeaine vecentin tadhas ta deliniat Vadeael | tual, is the horizontal position in the middle of the 
ed ~~ cons, | ship, and a tight bandage over the abdomen. 


and urged, on the example of Great Britain, and|~ * If some competent person,” writes the Evening 


our own experience, & a for letters of two cents, | Post, “ would make a collection of the biographies 
eae a pre te bs os ttewed ate a a of illustrious misers, it would form a volume of rare 
- ahienee f Pee half PiThese Nest toon sae interest and instructiveness. Two remarkable 
bodied i lati Th a ‘ied Level | subjects for such a work have recently become no- 

a stratatnen ts 8 ey are somewhat beyond | torious. We refer to McDonough, of Louisiana, 


fie recommendations of the Fostmaster General in| and Strawn, of Illinois. Another case, scarcely 
~— 8 ! ae at report’ jess remarkable than either of these, has recently 


Bae ee rorare. he cont Fillmore, it) attracted the attention of the people of Ohio. An 
financial argument in their favor is a good one, ph old beggar moma, by the rpms ee tankers Meve- 
suitaiady Ge tate’ aegiieeh, a the hos of | lock, lately died in the city of Cincinnati, as every- 
uational unity and edécation a dlientabie | body supposed, in a state of extreme destitution. On 

Fhe dinehnehsé va Thaokegiving Day touching | the night of her death, a lighted candle was placed 


: - | upon a stand beside her bed, her idiot daughter, a 
upon the preservation of the Union, by Dr. Potts, | frightful hunchback, being the only attendant— 


Dr. Hawks, Dr. Krebs, and others, attracted | ; : ai ‘ 
considerable attention. That of Dr. Hawks, be- | thongh a patt-ef the time the physicies was gro 











Mark Lemon; George Downright, Mr. Frank 
Stone ; Wellbred, Mr. Henry Hale ; Kitely, Mr. | 
John Forster; Captain Bobadil, Mr. Charles 
Dickens ; Thomas Cash, Mr. Frederick Dickens ; | 
Master Stephen, Mr. Douglas Jerrold; Master | 
Matthew, Mr. John Leech; Oliver Cobb, Mr. | 
Augustus Egg ; Justice Clement, the Hon. Elliot | 
York, M. P.; Roger Formal, Mr. Phantom ; 
Dame Kitely, Miss Ann Romer ; Mistress Bridget, | 
Miss Hogarth; Tib, Mrs. Mark Lemon (who | 
most kindly consented to act, in lieu of Mrs. | 
Charles Dickens, disabled by accident). 

“The faree on Monday was ‘ Animal Magnet- 
ism; the actors were Charles Dickens, Mark | 
Lemon, John Leech, Augustus Egg, Miss Hogarth, | 
and Miss Ann Romer. On Tuesday and Wednes- | 
day, ‘ Turning the Tables :’-— 


“Mr. Knibbs, Mr. Frank Stone; esmiieh | 


Bumps, Mr, Charles Dickens ; Edgar de Courcy, | 
Mr. Delmé Radcliffe; Thornton, Mr. Frederick | 
Dickens ; Jack Humphries, Mr. Mark Lemon ; | 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Hogarth; Mrs. Humphries, | 
Miss Mark Lemon; Patty Larkins, Miss Ann 
Romer. 

“ The pieces on each night went off admirably. 
Never could there be more appreciating audiences. 
They truly, as the French have it, ‘ assisted at the 
play.” On the last night, introduced by a very 
pithy and right loyal compliment to the Queen, 
whose early act of her reign was the recognition 
of the claims uf the lettered host—a compliment 
made and uttered by Charles Dickens—all the 
company sang ‘God save the Queen,’ the noble 
and gentle audience joining with most significant 
heartiness in the chorus. ‘The play’ at Kneb- 
worth will long remain a pleasant legend in Herts. 
Sir Edward acted the host right royally to his 
five hundred guests. On the morning of the last 
performance he presented Miss Ann Romer with a 
very beautiful bracelet, as a graceful memorial of 
the testimony of a man of highest genius to the 
ability of a young actress, destined, as we truly 
believe, to achieve for herself a very enviable 
reputation. It is long since we have seen such a 
pure, fresh, and enjoying bit of acting as her Patty 
Larkins. Poor Mrs. Orger herself would have 


sides its bearing on this question, was an eloquent 
historical essay on the progress of national great- 
ness, and the future destiny of the world under the | 
controlling influence of America. The positions 
taken as to the English language and the course 
of Commeree, illustrated by rapid geographical | 
summaries, were brought to bear powerfully on the | 
duty of our country to the world. 

It is stated that in consequence of the “ Punch” 
policy on the Roman Catholic question, Mr. 
Richard Doyle, the author of the “ Manners and 
Customs of the English,” “ Brown, Jones and 
Robinson,” &c., being a Catholic, has resigned his 
engagement on that paper with a salary of £600 
a year. His pleasant devices are things to be 
missed by the readers of “ Punch.” 

It was Joun Ranvotrn, and not Joun C. Cat- 
HouN, who originated and used the phrase, “ a wise 
and masterly inactivity." Mz. Ranpo.ieu used 
it in 1827, when there was a majority in the House 
of Representatives opposed to the Administration, 
and Randolph, being the leader to the opposition, 
advised his party, in a speech, “to throw in no 





medicine at all; to abstain; to observe ‘a wise 
and masterly inactivity 7” and the same phrase | 
occurs frequently in his speeches. Jonn Ran- 
poLrH, of Roanoke, was also the author, and not 
Mr. Jerrerson, of the declaration that the “ De-# 


mocracy in this country is the natural ally of | 


sent. The old woman opened her eyes, and per- 
ceiving the burning candle, ordered it to be blown 
out, saying that she could not afford it. When 
she was taken sick she ordered the chest, which 


| was, after death, found to contain nearly four thoa- 
|sand dollars in gold, to be placed near her bed, 
/and she kept it within reach of her arms during 


the whole of her sickness. When the death-strug- 
gle came on, and she was told she must die, she 
flung herself upon the chest, and clawed at it, in 
a pbrensy of avarice, until she tore the very nails 
from her fingers ; and while thus embracing her 
treasure, her spirit took its flight. An old stove 
in the room was found, after her death, to contain 
a considerable amount of silver and copper coin, 
carefully stowed away. The money and effects 
have been placed in the hands of an executor, ap- 
pointed by the court. In 1840, when small change 
was scarce, this woman made a handsome specu- 
lation by selling the small coins accumulated by 
the beggary of herself and her idiot daughter. 
The latter was generally flogged upon her retarn 
at night, when she did not make a good day’s 
work, and always whipped before she was sent out 
in the morning. The cries of the poor creature, 
while under the lash of her avaricious mother, 
have frequently excited the indignation of the 
neighborhood. The poor idiot herself was after- 
wards attacked by the cholera, and is now, probably, 
numbered with the dead.” 


slavery.” And it was Jonny Ranpotru who,aslong| “The recentreport,” says the London Atheneum, 
ago as the Missouri agitation about slavery, de- | « of the arrival in Scctland of carrier pigeons 
clared, in earnest sincerity of beart, “I am per- | taken out by Sir John Ross—though contradicted 
suaded that the cause of humanity to these unfor- | as far as Sir John’s property in them is concerned 
tunates (slaves) has been put back a century— | —is yet sufficiently iateresting, as involving certain 
certainly a generation—by the unprincipled con- | facts in the habits of those birds, to have induced 
duct of ambitious men, availing themselves of a| us to be at some pains to collect information on 
good as well as a fanatical spifit in the nation.”— | the subject. It appears that a long and careful 
(Cin. Gazette.) training is necessary before the birds are consider- 

Blackwood oncé illustrated the size of London | ed edueated. Their first flights are limited to a 
by the remark, that it has one brewery to which a | few miles,—increasing to sixty or eighty, which is 
rise or fall in the price of beer of one halfpenny a | about the extent of their performances during their 
pot makes a difference of forty thousand a year. | firstseason. In the next their flights are longer : 

The two German travellers, Overbeck and Barth, | and there is one instance on record of their having 
who accompanied the expedition of Richardson to travelled 600 miles. This was in 1844; when 
the interior of Africa, have been heard of. A , 200 of these birds were liberated at St. Sebastian, 





- 


report received at Berlin, dated the 16th August, in Spain, and seventy of them flew to Vervier. 
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The late Bishop of Norwich, in his ‘ History of 
Birds, relates that ‘ fifty-six pigeons were brought 
over from a part of Holland, where they are much 
attended to, aid turned out from London at half 
past four in the morning. They all reached their 
dove-cotes at home by noon; but one favorite 
pigeon, called Napoleon, arrived about a quarter 
after ten o’clock, having performed the distance of 
300 miles at the rate of above fifty miles an hour, 
supposing he lost not a moment, and proceeded 
in a straight line.’ It appears from various trials 
that the possible flight of a carrier pigeon is about 
sixty miles an hour: and thus, presuming that Sir 
John Ross had liberated his birds from the place 
where he was last seen—which is 2,000 miles from 
Scutland—the birds must have flown for thirty- 
three hours and twenty minutes at that rate to 
reach their dove-cote. But we are informed that 
carrier pigeons never travel during night. A 
trainer of great experience states that he never 
knew an instance of a carrier pigeon returning 
after dusk. Foggy weather is also very unfavora- 
ble ; and the Belgians, who are great pigeon train- 
ers, declare that the birds always perform better 
when flying from south to north. It is the opinion 
of a gentleman who has had great experience in 
the training of @arrier pigeons that no birds of this 
description could fly from Laneaster Sound or Da- 
vis’s Straits to England: and he states that even 
to make them fly across the Channel—as, for in- 
stance, from London to Antwerp—it is necessary 
to accustom them by short flights to the sea.” 
Major Pendennis, in Thackeray’s capitai novel, 
finds out that “ the men are not such as they used 
to be in his time: the old grand manner and 
courtly grace of life are gone ; what is Castlewood 
House and the present Castlewood, compared to 
the magnificence of the old mansion and owner? 
The late iord came to London with four post- 
chaises and sixteen horses: all the north road hur- 
ried out to look at his cavaleade: the people in 
London streets even stopped as the procession 
passed them. The present lord travels with five 
hagmen in a railway carriage, and sneaks away 
from the station, smoking a cigar in a Brougham. 
The late lord in autumn filled Castlewood with 
company, who drank claret till midnight: the 
present man buries himself in a Scotch mountain, 
and passes November in two oF three closets in an 
entresol] at Paris, where his amusements are a din- 
ner at a café, and a box at a little theatre. What 
a contrast there is between his Lady Lorraine, the 
Regent’s Lady Lorraine, and her little ladyship of 
the present era. He figures to himself the first, 
beautiful, gorgeous, magnificent in diamonds and 
velvets, daring in rouge, the wits of the world (the 
old wits, the old polished gentlemen,—not the 
canaille of to-day, with their language of the cab- 
stand, and their coats smelling of smoke) bowing 
at her feet ; and then thinks of to-day’s Lady Lor- 
raine—a little woman in a black silk gown, like a 
governess, who talks astronomy, and laboring 
classes, and emigration, and the deuce knows 
what, and lurks to church at eight o’clock in the 
morning. Abbot’s-Lorraine, that used to be the 
noblest house in the country, is turned into a mo- 
nastery, a regular La Trappe! They don’t drink 
two glasses of wine after dinner, and every other 
man at table is a country curate with a white neck- 
cloth, whose talk is about Polly Higson’s progress 
at school, or Widow Watkin’s lumbago. ‘ And 
the other young men, those lounging guardsmen 
and great lazy dandies—sprawling over sofas and 
billiard tables, and stealing off to smoke pipes in 
each other's bedrooms, caring for nothing. reve- 
rencing nothing, not even an old gentleman who 
has known their fathers and their betters, not even 
a pretty woman—what a difference there is be- 
tween these men, who poison the very turnips and 
stubble-tields with their tobacco, and the gentle- 
men of our time |’ thinks the Major: ¢ the breed is 
gone—there’s no use for ’em ; they're replaced by 
a parcel of damned cotton spinners and utilitari- 
ans, and young sprigs of parsons with their hair 
combed down their backs. I’m getting old ; they’re 
getting past me. They laugh at us old boys, 
thought old Pendennis. And he was not far 








wrong: the times and manners which he admired 
were pretty nearly gone; the gay young men 
‘larked’ him irreverently, whilst the serious youth 
had a grave pity and wonder at him, which would 
have been even more painful to bear, had the old 
gentleman been aware of its extent.” 

Dickens complained in his American Notes of 
the want of street musicians ; but if we may judge 
from a pleasant paper from his pen in Household 
Words, he has now satisfied the sentiment. “A 
voice from a Quiet Street,” though dramatically 
conveyed, has the air of experience :—* Three days 
ago, sir, 1 returned to town with my friend and 
collaborateur, Jones. We are writing a three act 
drama of intense and appalling interest. * * # 
Well, sir, no sooner had the breakfast things been 
cleared away, and we were engaged upon the 
opening scene—a chorus of peasants and peasant- 
esses, | need hardly say—than we were alarmed 
by a frightful noise outside the window. It was 
impossible to continue our work while it lasted, so 
I went to the window to see what was the matter. 
Will it be believed? Three individuals were 
standing on each other’s heads, and from each of 
the arms of the topmost, two infants of tender 
years were suspended. A mob of butcher boys, 
servant maids, policemen, and other unemployed 
persons, were shouting with rapturous applause 
around them. The imminent peril of our melo- 
drama demanded that we should do something vi- 
gorous. We accordingly sent out the servant-of- 
all-work, as a deputation, with a shilling, and a 
request that they would ‘move on,’ as there was 
a gentleman in the house afflicted with lumbago. 
It had the desired effect—the donative, not the 
message—and we thought we were free. Falla- 
cious hope! We had scarcely set to work again, 
and had got one of the peasants in the drama 
again upon his knees, offering a rose to his belov- 
ed, and pointing to a distant cottage on the Rhine, 
when a more terrible noise invaded our ears. 
This time itwasa‘Punch”’ * * * Well, 
sir, we had no sooner congratulated ourselves on 
the termination of this disgraceful scene, when an 
individual habited in a Turkish garb came into the 
street, to swallow a sword and to balance a walk- 
ing stick on his copper colored nose. Neither six- 
pences, nor shillings, nor protestations could get 
rid of this infernal oriental, who—in perfectly good 
English—informed us that he had not been that 
way for a whole fortnight, and that he really 
must perform. It was in vain that we requested 
him to retire—if not to his own country, and the 
smiling babes he had left behind him either in Da- 
mascus or in Houndsditech—at all events, lower 
down the street He was inexorable, and for full 
twenty minutes large pebbles and other heavy ar- 
ticles seemed to disappear down his capacious 
throat, and were brought up again before our re- 
lactant eyes. He was succeeded by a Hindoo 
chieftain, who danced the national war dance, 
howling at the same time the national war song, 
upon a deal plank two feet square. At half past 
one, we had a Fantoceini ; at three, a performance 
of Ethiopian serenaders ; at four, a select band of 
Scottish youths to execute the fling; interspersed 
at intervals with barrel organs, organs upon wheels, 
brass bands, violinists, flute players, and every other 
kind of known and unknown musicians. Now, 
sir, just to show you the effect that these accursed 
artists have had upon one of the most promising 
dramatic pieces of the season, take this passage as 
I find it written in my MS.:—Bertram. Beloved 
Anna, cast not upon me that contemptuous look. 
The false Ferdinand loves thee not. Oh! say, 
charmer, wilt thoa be mine !—Anna (sobbing ten- 
derly). Curse that Turk !” 

The Merchant's Magazine supplies us with this 
curious instance of jocular trade legislation in 
Prussia :—“ Herr von der Heydt, the Minister of 
Commerce, is one of the loudest advocates of the 
old absurd guild laws, which are enacted with 
greater severity in Prussia than in any other part 
of the continent. These laws, however, are be- 
coming too absurd to be tolerated much longer in 
a serious state like Prussia. ‘The confectioners of 
Breslau lately complained that the common bakers 





bake sweet cakes, and that they trespass upon the 
privileges of the pastryeook and confectioner in, so 
doing. The grave and learned magistrates of the 
city, appealed to, to decide the quastion, naturally 
required the bakers to produce samples of their war. 
The court was regaled with a variety of pies and 
patties, all of which were nibbled at by the bench, 
who then seriously decided that the cakes were 
cakes and not bread, and that the bakers of Bres- 
lau were itn future to confine’ themselves to the 
production of cakes made with yeast. Sugar js 
prohibited in the Breslau bakehouses, and the little 
children must henceforth wander to the privileged 
but dearer shops for their cakes and tarts. The 
scene in court with the reverend judges tasting the 
bakers’ confectionery is a fit subject for the pencil 
of a Doyle or a Leech. Can anything be more 
ridiculous or foolish? It puts one in mind of 
King Frederick William II., who, in 1717, pro- 
hibited the wearing of wooden shoes and slippers, 
because it injured the trade of the shoemakers, 
and ordered all such offensive articles to be seized 
and burned. The magistrates of that day were 
ordered to visit the villages under their jurisdic- 
tion, once every quarter, to search for wooden shoes 
and slippers, under pain of incurring a penalty 
of 200 ducats.” 

Thus celebrates the Paris correspondent of the 
London Atlas a souvenir of the Mysteries of 
Paris :—* The Queen of Mabille, the sovereign of 
the Chaumiére, the Empress of the Prado—poor 
Rigolette—is gone! She danced on Thursday 
night all life and gaiety at the Closerie ; she supped 
at the Maison Dorée, and was the very soul of the 
party, and none who beheld her then, brilliant, gay, 
and animated with champagne and admiration, 
could have imagined that we should so soon have 
to record her melancholy death. But once she 
was observed, when called upon for a toast towards 
the end of the repast, to place her hand upon her 
brow, as if searching for one in her memory which 
should outdo in devergoudage those already given 
by her companions ; and when she rose, with her 
glass filled to the brim, she said, in a faltering tone, 
‘'T’o this my last rejoicing, and may ye often meet 
in merriment when I am gone.’ They rallied her 
upon the lugubrious sentiment, but she insisted on 
their drinking it, notwithstanding, and resumed her 
old mad gaiety. She was led home at daybreak by 
the joyous band, and on her own threshold was 
pressed to name the place where she would next be 
seen. Saturday was the day proposed, and they 
promised to come and fetch her at any hour she 
might appoint. ‘ Will you all promise to come ” 
exclaimed she, as she turned towards the band of 
friends yet standing without. Each one gave the 
pledge. ‘Then on Saturday at Pére la Chaise, 
exclaimed she, as she closed the door, and left 
them to depart, wondering what new caprice had 
seized upon Rigolette to choose this gloomy place 
of meeting. It appears that she mounted the 


stairs with as light a stép as ever, telling her maid 


that she would not require her services that night ; 
and, as soon as the maid had disappeared, had 

lighted the rechaud, kept for ironing in her dress- 
ing room, and having carefully stopped each crevice 
by which the air might have entered, had Jaid her- 
self on the bed in all her finery, torn and disordered 
from the orgies of the night before, and breathed 
her soul away unheeded and alone. The story of 
her debts and difficulties is absurd and false. Had 
she but expressed a wish for pecuniary aid she would 
have found it on the instant. The hearts and purses 
of le jeune Paris were ever open to her liege lady. 
Those in the secret declare that the empress who 
had so long ruled over her conquered hordes, had 
at last found a conqueror herself, and that the son 
of the great Brussels banker, who had given her 
cause to believe in his eternal love, had suddenly 
left Paris, after a slight quarrel, and that, upon her 
hurrying after him to Brussels to seek a reconcili- 
ation, she had there been apprised of his departure 
for Brazil by his father’s command. But the whole 
affair is mere conjecture, for she never breathed to 
any living soul either the depth or earnestnes 

of her attachment to Monsieur C . One would 
think the moral of the tale complete. Well, there 
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js yet another. In spite of promises, not one of the 
summoned guests appeared at the rendezvous, and 
poor Rigolette entered Pére la Chaise alone on 
Saturday, without any other retinue than the porter 
of the house in which she died.” 








VARIETIES. 


FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


Second Batch. 
PUNCHIANA. 


« Every road,” says the ancient proverb, “ leads to 
Rome.” But of all roads none will take you there 
go quickly as the small Tracts that run through 
Oxford. 

If Cardinal Wiseman is allowed to retain his 
present papal appointment, we recommend that he 
be always addressed and alluded to as “ The 
Archbishop of Westminster, by Hook and by 
Crook.” 

A Conunprum, mape By A Lirtie Boy ony 

Seven YEARS oF AGe.—Why is an umbrella like 
a Scotch shower? Because the moment it rains 
it’s missed. 
.. Hood was the parent of that unconscious remark 
of the child of a drunkard who was said to take 
after his father. «* Ah, father leaves nothing after- 
wards to take.” 

A naval captain at a ball at Plymouth received 
a suggestion from a lady with whom he was 
dancing as to the possible propriety of gloves. 
« Yes, madam, but it makes no difference. I can 
wash my hands after I have done !” 

It was Chapman, the Philadelphia surgeon, rang 
the bell and said that good thing at the expense of 
Norton, the player on the trumpet, who, with his 
back to the chimney, was spreading himself and 
covering the hearth to the exclusion of the com- 
pany—* Waiter, I say, take that blower from the 
fire.” 

Charles Lamb, at a dinner where the company 
had been much annoyed by the presence of chil- 
dren, gave as a sentiment, when called upon,— 
“The ma-much ca-ca-lumniated good King 
Herod !” 

Sheridan celebrates the felicity of army hus- 
bands—a man who “ may wed you to-day and be 
sent the Lord knows where before night ; then in 
a twelvemonth, perhaps, come home like a 
Colossus, with one leg at New York and the 
other at Chelsea Hospital.” 

Many of our modern criticisms on the works of 
our elder writers, says Coleridge, remind me of the 
connoisseur, who, taking up a small cabinet pic- 
ture, railed most eloquently at the absurd caprice 
of the artist in painting a horse sprawling. “ Ex- 
cuse me, Sir,” replied the owner of the piece, 
“you hold it the wrong way: it is a horse gal- 
loping.” 

“ Have you éver broken a horse?” inquired a 
horse-jockey. “ No, not exactly,” replied Simon, 
“but I’ve broken three or four wagons.” 

Mrs. Partington, noticing the recent death of 
Mr. Kyan, the well known inventor, is anxious to 
know if he is the person who invented kyan 
pepper. 

A Yankee editor remarked in a polemical arti- 
cle, that though he would not call his opponent a 
liar, he must say, that if the gentleman had intend- 
ed to state what was utterly false, he had been re- 
markably successful in his attempt. 

A poor widow woman was relating to a neigh- 
bor how fond her husband was of having a good 
fire; how busy he would make himself in fixing 
itso it would burn. “Ah, poor dear man,” she 
continued, “I hope he has gone to a place where 
they keep good fires.” 

A Norfolk farmer, not accustomed to literary 
composition or letter writing, having lost a new 
hat at a courty meeting, and inquired into its pos- 
sible mistaking, addressed the following gram- 
matical note to its supposed possessor:—* Mr. A. 
presents his compliments to Mr. B., I have got a 
hat which is not his, If he have got a hat which is 


The editress of the Lancaster Literary Gazette 
says, she would as soon nestle her nose in a rat’s 
nest of swingle tow, as allow a man with whiskers 
to kiss her. (It is as well to give both opinions 
in any two-sided matter ; and we add to the above 
the Spanish proverb, “ A kiss without a moustache 
is an egg without salt.”—London Family Herald.) 
We opine that the “salt” would be furnished by 
the lady. 

Grocraruy For Youne Lapres.—* Where’s 
Hatcham ?” inquired a young lady, upon meeting 
with the name of that town in a newspaper. 
“Why you stupid!” indignantly exclaimed her 
brother, “ Hatcham is the first stage after Egham 
to be sure,” and the young lady believed it.— 
Punch. 

“So, there’s been another rupture of Mount 
Vociferous !” said Mrs. Partington, as she put 
down her paper and put up ber specs. “ The 
paper tells all about the burning lather running 
down the mountains, but it don’t tell us how it 
was set fire to. There are many people full 
wicked enough to do it ; or perhaps it was caused 
by children playing with friction matches. I wish 
they had sent for our fire-brigade, they would soon 
have stopped the raging aliment; and I dare say 
Mr. Braidwood and all on ’em would have gone, 
for they are what I call real civil engineers. Per- 
haps, ‘Townsend's sauce and prunella might prove 
a cure for such ruptions.” 

Lord Caernarvon defined “ timber” as “ an ex- 
crescence on the face of the earth, placed there by 
Providence for the payment of debts.” 


Lady Townsend was asked if Whitfield had 
recanted. “ No,” said she, “he has only canted.” 

“ With knowledge sorrow increases,” as the flat 
said when he found that he had drawn a blank in 
the lottery. 

A good sermon is like a kiss. It requires but 
two heads and an application. 

It is said that Barnum is in full chase of a chap 
who helped his own wife at the dinner table, in 
preference to another lady. 

A girl in Pittsfield was struck dumb by the 
firing of a cannon. A number of married men 
have in consequence invited the artillery compa- 
nies to parade upon their premises. 

Dr. Pease was once at a dinner, when just as 
the cloth was removed, the subject of discourse 
chanced to be that of extraordinary mortality 
among the barristers. “We have lost,” said a 
gentleman, “ six eminent barristers in six months.” 
The dean, who was quite deaf, rose at this mo- 
ment, and gave the company grace—* For this 
and every other mercy, make us truly thankful.” 

“Tm getting up in the world,” as the gudgeon 
said when drawn out of the water. 

A letter passed through the Shields Post-office, a 
short time ago, “ For Betsy Robinson, a Scotch 
woman with One Eye, Carey Bank, North 
Shields.” 

“« How is your son to-day ?” asked a friend of a 
stock-broker. “ Very bad,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, striving to compose his agitated features ; 
“very bad indeed! I would not give ten per 
cent. for his chance of life.” 


“ You had better ask for manners than money,” 
said a finely-dressed gentleman to a beggar boy, 
who had asked for alms. “I asked for what I 
thought you had the most of,’ was the boy’s re- 
ply. 

Matches are made in heaven. Yes, was the re- 
ply, and they are sometimes dipped in the other 
place. 

Nay, dearest Anna! why so grave? 
Lsaid you had no soul, *tis true: 
For what you are, you cannot have— 
Tis I, that have one, since J first had you. 
(Coleridge.) 
THE DUTCHMAN’S SCHEDULE. 
I've got a pig cat. and I've got a pig tog, 
I've got a pig calf, and I've got a pig hog, 
I've got a pig paby so pig and so tall, 
And I’ve got a pig wife dat’s pigger dan all. 


Young ladies are like arrows, they are all in a 
quiver when the beaus come, and can’t go off 





hot yours, no doubt they are the missing one.” 





The lady whose dress was too dirty to wear aud 
not dirty enough to be washed, had a matter of 
serious import to decide. 

Strange questions are agitated in the debating 
clubs down East. The last was, What is the 
difference between a fac simile and a sick family? 
And the next will be, What is the difference be- 
tween the bridge of sighs and the size of a bridge ? 
The following excessively rich ‘and indubita- 
bly genuine letter is extracted from the “ Buffalo 
Wool-Grower :” 

Mr. T. C. Pererns—Dear Sim: This comes 
from a friend, although you may not think so, I 
have had pity for you, but no longer will help you, 
by taking your Wool Grower or Magazine. The 
fault is this: it is not worth anything to no man. 
Y ou must think little of America, when you state 
in your columns, that this country is unable to fill 
the void that death made when President Taylor 
became its victim. However, this tells me what 
sort of a man you are. To see this and to hear 
you at Pavillion Centre one night, when you stood 
in the Church, and spoke a deal of D— No. 
Also, you have sent me two August No. 5, but no 
September No. at all, and as for your stoves and 
grindstones, and all! such stuff, I want none of it. 
T. J. Dudley may pay you for it, for I will not, 
I have got six papers, May, June, July, two Au- 
gust, and October, and you haye got the pay for 
twelve. You are welcome to ft, and I wil! send 
you the six I have got, asI don’t want them. Be 
sure to send nomore. Yours, &c., 

James G. Boyp. 
Pavitiion Centre, Oct. 28th, 1850. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


To Readers and Correspondents.—B. W. B. 
received, and on file for insertion. Also E. N. 

Publishers of all newspapers in the State of New 
York, are requested to send to the Secretary of 
State two copies of each newspaper published by 
them on the Ist of January, 1851, or the earliest 
publication afier that time: one copy to be depo- 
sited in the State Library, and the other to be sent 
to the World’s Fair. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

G. P. R. James anp THE American MaGazines. 
—A statement having appeared in the journals 
that “all announcements of Mr. James being en- 
gaged for any other periodical than Graham’s 
Magazine, are entirely without his consent,” 
Stringer and Townsend announce that they will 
satisfy any curiosity on the subject, by the exhibi- 
tion, at their publishing house, 222 Broadway, of a 
document drawn up by Mr. James’s attorneys, and 
signed by Mr. James and themselves, in the pre- 
sence of John Jay, Esq., entitled as follows :— 

“Memorandum of an agreement made and entered 
into, at the city of New York, on the twelfth day ef Octo- 
ber, in the year eighteen bundred and fifty, between G. P. 
f. Jumes, E-q., of Surrey, in the Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, of the one part, and James Stringer and William A. 
Townsend, of the said city of New York, publishers, of 
the other part, in reference to the publication, in Ameri- 
ca, in monthly parts, of a new romance by Mr. James, en- 
titled The Stery without a Name. . . . the said romance to 
be furnished by Mr. James to Messrs. Stringer & Town- 
send in manuscript,” é&c., &c. 

The second part of this work (believed to be 
one of the best Mr. James has ever written) will 
appear in the International Magazine, for Janua- 
ry, from the autograph of the distinguished author. 


fc Mr. C. W. James, No. 1 Harrison street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
for the Western States, assisted by J. R. Smrru, 
J. T. Dent, Jason Taytor, J. W. Armstrone, 
Perrin Locxe, W. Ramsay, Dr. Josnvua Waps- 
wortH, ALEXANDER R, Laws, A. J. Sminey. 

(> Mr. Henry M. Lewis, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for Ata- 
BAMA and Tennesse, assisted by B. B. Brerr. 

> Mr. Israev E. James, No. 182 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, is our General Travelling 
Agent, for the Sournern and Sourn-WeEsTEHN 
States, assisted by Wau. H. Wenn, Jonn Cox.ins, 
James Deertnc, A. Kink Wetuineron, E. A. 





without them. 


Evans, James Ciarx, P. Locks, and Jos. Burron. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 30TH NOVEMBER ‘YO THE 
14TH OF DECEMBER. 


Burne (R.)—Complete Works. Edited by Allan Can- 
ningham. 8vo. pp. 442 (Philadelphia, . 8. Apple- 


ton). 
Balmes (Rev. J.)—Protestantism and Catholicity Com- 
From in their Effects on the Civilization of Europe. 
rom the Spanish 8vo. pp. 501 (Balt., John Murphy & 


Cea (C. P.)—The Greek Exile; or. a Narrative of the 
Captivity and Escape of. I2mo. (Phila, Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.) 

Chivers (T. H., M.D.)—Eonchs of Ruby. A Gift of Love. 
12mo. pp. 163 (N.Y , Spalding & Shepard). 

o ee nt of Columbi a College. N N. ¥, Oct. 1850. 

vo. pp. 14. 
cr (J. F )—Leather-Stocking Tales. Vol. 3. The 
Pathfinder. l6mo. pp. 515. (G. P. Putnam.) 

Cunningham (J. W. ia Velvet Cushion. 8vo. pp. 174 
(Stanford & Swords). 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Columbia Col- 
lege, with the Graduates since 1844. 8vo. pp 22. Pub- 
lished by the Senior Class. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Brown Univer. 
sity, 1850-5). Pp.40. (Providence, Printed by John P. 


Moore). 

Dewett (Susan J.)—The Rosebud. 18:mo. pp. 128 (Phila., 
Geo. 8. Appleton) 

Dickens (C.)—David Copperfield, with Liustrations. Vol. 
2. I2mo,. pp 454 (Putnam). 

Fadette. A Domestic Story, from the French. By Ma- 
tilda M. Hays. 12mo. pp. 309 (G. P. Putnam). 

Gift for Young Ladiez. By Emily Vernon. 32mo. pp. 

124 (Hartford, W. J. Hamersiey). 
—_ (Hannah F.)—The Youth's Coronal. 12mo. pp. 
200 (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Hall (A. Oakey) —The Manhattaner in New Orleans ; or, 
Phases of “ Crescent City” Life. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 190 
(J. 8. Redfield). 

Hack (Maria}.—Winter Evenings; or, Tales of Travellers. 
12mo. pp. 438 (Phila., Geo. 8. Appleton). 

Hannay (James).—Singleton Fontenoy. 8vo. pp. 148 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Kendrick (A. C.)—Greek Oljendorff; being a Progressive 
Exhibition of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. 
12mo. pp. 371 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Knight (Mrs. H. C.)—A New Memoir of Hannah More; 
or, Life in Hall and Cottage. l8mo. pp. 311 (M. W. 

). 


Leuchars (R. B.)—A Practical Treatise on Hothouses, 

bc pstapmaage 12mo. pp. 366 (Boston, J. P. Jeweu 
30.) 

Rickey (Anna 8.)—Forest Flowers of the West. 12mo. 
pp. 138 (Phila., Lindsay & Blakiston) 

Richard Edney and the Governor's — [12mo. pp. 
468 (Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Scenes in the Life oft he Saviour, by the Poets and Paint- 
ers. Edited by R. W. Griswold. Illustrated, 12mo. pp. 
240 (Phila., hinders & Blakiston). 

Sigourney (Mrs. L. H.)—Whisper to a Bride. 


2d edition. 
1emo. pp. 89 (Hartford, Wm. J, Hamersiey). 


Smith (Mrs. S. H.)—Alice Singleton; or, the Fashion of | 


i World Passeth Away. 12mo. pp. 86 (John 

ley). 

Sumner (Charles).—Orations and Speeches. 2 vols. 18mo. | 
pp. 410, 482 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Thackeray (W. M.)—History of Pendennis. No.7 (Har- 
per & Bros ) 

The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. No. | 
Xl. October. (R. & G. 8S. Wond). 

Thom (Joseph P.)—The Fugitive Slave Law, tried 


ws Old and New Testaments. 8vo. pp. 35. (New | 
ork, 


Mark H. Newman & Co.) 
Treasured Thoughts, from Favorite Authors, collected and 


arranged by Caroline May. i2mo. pp. 336 (Philadel- | 


phia, Lindsay & Blukiston). 


U.8. Monthly Law Magazine and Examiner. Vol. LIL | 


No.1. January, 1850 J. Livingston.) 

Wainwright (J D.D.)—The Pathways and Abiding | 
Places of Our Lord ; ilastrated in the Journal of a Tour 
through the Land of Promise. 4to. pp. 196 (D. Apple- | 
ton & Co.) 

Williams (F.)—The Lutireils. 8vo. (Harpers). 


In Press. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS 
ON A NEW PLAN, 
Intended to answer the double purposes of 








ARITHMETICAL INSTRUCTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION. 


Designed for the Use of Public and Private 
Schools. 


BY 
EDWIN ARNOLD, LL.D., 
Principal of the Harford county Academy, Bel-Air, 
Maryland. 
Will be published January 2, 1851, by 


CADY & BURGESS. 
New Yorx, | ec. 17, 1850. d2i & 


THE LITERARY WORLD FOR 1851. 
(Commencing with the first week in January.) 


Tuis established Journal is one especially devoted 
to the interests of the Reapine Pustic, a phrase 
which, in this country of Free Education and 
Cheap Books, is equivalent to the Entire Pusuic. 
Its Leaping Arrictes embrace all subjects of 
general interest, except those of party politics or 
sectarian difference, discussed with variety in a 
suggestive conversational style. 

Its Tanes anp Sxercnes are by the best writers 
of our own country, or selected from choice 
foreign sources not generally accessible. 

Its Curonicie or Passive Events is full and 
minute on all topics likely to interest the intelli- 
gent, embracing the LATEST INTELLIGENCE on all 
subjects of Lirrerature, Scrence,,Art, Music, 
Drama, Porutar AmvuseMEN? anv Socrar Curr- 
CHAT. 

Its Lrrerary Norices aim at combining enter- 
tainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest 
exposition of every new book of value published. 

The Proceedings of the various Societies for 
Discovery ork Resgarcu throughout the country, 
are regularly reported in its columns. 

It contains every week Lists of all Books pub- 
lished in this country, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
of valuable works published abroad and not re- 
printed here. This information cannot be ob- 
tained in any other single publication, and its 
value to ALL Reapers need not be dwelt upon. 

It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly 
Journal in America inferior to none in enlightened 
entertainment and efficiency. Possessing the aid 
of some of the most eminent authors of the coun- 
try, with zeal and industry on their own part, they 
believe that they can accomplish this to every 
| reader’s satisfaction. 

The Literary World contains from twenty to 
twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every Sa- 
turday, at $3 00 per annum, always in advance. 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Eprrors anp Propaierors, 
157 Broadway, New York. 








| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| PORTRAIT OF SIG. TERESA PARODI, fthe great 
| Cantatrice, executed by Crehen. Size 24x 36 inches Sud each 
| copy, plain, $2; colored, $4. 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND (the best ever publish- 
| ed). Same size and price as the former. 


LA FIGURE, No. 37 to 42, by Lasalle, each plain, 62} 
cents ; tinted, 75 cents ; colored, dark ground, $2 50. 


ETUDES CHOISIES, No. 51 to 54, by Lasalle. Each 
| plain, 75 cents ; tinted, $1 25, colored, dark ground, $3. 
JUST IN TUNE! painted by the —— American 
artist, W. V. Mount, prveronte: Bo Each copy, 
tinted, $2; colored, dark g d ae _ 


This beautiful print represents a violin player tuning 
his instrament. It is a most characteristic picture, 
and will command an extensive sale everywhere. 


STUART'S WASHINGTON. Executed by Favoli, in 
Paris. Size of life. Each copy, tinted, $2; 
This is the only true likeness of 
which should be piaced in every by fain cary 


Messrs. Goupil & Co. would ens call the atten- 
tion of the trade to their splendid assortment of French, 
German, and Italian Engravings, all of which mey be had 
on moore advantageous terms. Orders to with 
care a 


di4tf GOUPIL & CO., 289 Broadway. 








colored, $3 75 
neem, 5 ene The 





AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


—_ 
THE DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE 
aT THE 


TRIPLER HALL, 
On Friday Evening, December 20th. 


MEMBERS AND LADIES ADMITTED. 


ONE THOUSAND WORKS OF ART, 
Including Paintings, Sculpture, Statuettes, 
Medals in Bronze, &c., 

WILL BE ALLOTTED TO THE MEMBERS, 


A the Paintings are the works of Cole, Leutze, 
Durand, Weir, Huntington, ya Glass, Doughty, Ken- 
sett, Casilear, Matteson, G x, ea Geen; Boutelle, 

Lang, Baker, wag bee Ranney, 
Inness, Stearns, Peale, e. Hinckiey. pont hs and other dis- 
American and 


Eacu MemBer oF THE Present Year, besides a share 

n the Distribution of the above Works of Art, is entitied 

to an Engraving in Line by Burt (size 204 by 16} inches) 
MR. LESLIE'S CELEBRATED PICTURE OF 


ANNE PAGE, SLENDER, AND SHALLOW, 


And a Set of Five Line Pan ges = in the highest style 


(size 74 by 10 inches), from Paintings by the following 
ae a Artists :— 
The Dream of Arcadia, by Cote; Dever Plains, by 


Durand; The Iconoclast, by Levurze ; The New 
Scholar, by Epmonps; and the Card- 
players, by Woopvitts. 
Specimens of most of these Prints are on exhibition in 
the Gallery, to which attention is respectfully invited. [t 


is estimated by engravers and print-publishers, that the 

Engravings which oud es 1850 receive, to a crr- 

care gp igat sold by them for less than Twenty 
LLaRs 


It is acknowledged by all who have examined the 
present collection, that none has ever been exhibited in 
America equally rich in attraction. The subscriber for 
the present year has an unequalled opportunity for 
achieving the triple purpose of obtaining a valuable return 
for a small investment, of securing possession of a 
superior work, gratifying his taste for Art, and of affording 
py wr md to promising Artists of his own country. 

Subscription, Five Dollars, should be made without 


delay. 
Free Gatieriss, containing the Paintings, &c., are 
open Day and Evening. 
No. 497 BROADWAY, 
di42t near Broome at., N. Y. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE DREAM CHINTZ. 
By the Author of ** A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only 
Old Jolliffe, Sequel to Old Jolliffe,” &c., &c. 


18mo. cloth, 25 cents. 


THE ISLAND OF LIFE; 


AN ALLEGORY.—BY A CLERGYMAN, 
16mo, 


HOME BALLADS: 
A Book for Englanders. In Three Parts. By Abby 
Allin. 16mo. cambric, 75 cents. 


YEOMAN ON CONSUMPTION. 
See of the Lungs, or Decline : the Canses, Symp- 
toms, and Rational Treatment; with the Means of Pre- 
vention. By T. H Yeoman, M.D. Revised by a Boston 
Physician. !2mo. cloth, 37 cts. 

WRITINGS OF FENELON. 
Selections from the Writings of Fenelon ; with a Memoir 
of his Life, by Mrs. Follen, and Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. W. E. Channi a D.D, New edition, with Steel 


Portrait. 16mo. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Kriss Kringle’s Book; a Gift for Children. By Abby 
Allin. 16mo. . 33 cents. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Pee pn tant Memoirs of Chnaaies. oe 
and others. 12mo. cloth, pp. 400, $1 
PHRENO-GEOLOGY. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO,, 
134 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON, 
And for Sale by all Booksellers. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA 
(Late Carey and Hart). 


I. 
ig es FOR sm. Bt Se in 
t Steel ravings. egantly nd an 
wa Se richly gilt. Price $2 00. 
Il. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK FOR 1851. 
Elegantly illustrated by 13 fine Line Engravings. 
Elegantly bound in scarlet and gold, price $3 50. 


Ill. 
THE BEAUTIES OF cme OFESA Fs or 
ith superb Engravings risl, mtag, Cerito, 
WTagliont, Persiuni, etc. Imperial 8vo. bound in 
scarlet and gold (London Edition, at a very 
reduced price). 


IV. 
RULWER'S LEILA; OR THE SIEGE OF GRANADA. 
With i6 Splendid Line E-ngravings. 
Elegantly and richly bound, gilt edges (London Edition), 
price $3 50. 


v. 
BRYANi’S POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


ith 20 su Engravings, designed by Leutze, in various 
= - styles of elegant binding. 


vi. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
With 13 highly finished Engravings, from designs by Dar- 
ley. Elegantly bound in scarlet and gold, $5; 

Turkey morocco, $7. 


vu. 
MRS. OSGOOD’S POEMS. 
Elegantly illustrated by Rossiter, Darley, ete., etc, and 
superbly printed, Royal 8vo., elegantly bound, $5. 


VIlt. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA. 
By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 10th Edition, with superb 
Steel Engravings. suwetes bound in scarlet, gilt 


Ix. 
THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 

By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. With Portraitsof Washing- 
ton Irving, Audubon, Kennedy, Prescott, &c. Third 
Edition. Elegantly bound and richly gilt, $3 75; 

morecco extra, $5 50. 


x. 
LONGFELLOW'S POETS & POETRY OF EUROPE. 
Third Edition, bound in scarlet, gilt edges, $4. 


xI. 
THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. 
By Fredric Hedge. With Portraits of Schiller, Goethe, 
Richter, Schlegel, &c.,&e. Second Edition, bound 
in scarlet, extra gilt, $4. 


XIl. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Complete in 5 vols. octavo, printed on white paper with 
Engravings, and wg in a cloth, richly gilt, 
ice $6. 


XIll. 

THE MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 
Comprising Macaulay, Allison, Wilson, Sydney Smith, 
Mackintosh, Carlyle, Lord Jeffrey, Talfourd, and 
Stephens. In 8 vols, octavo, scarlet cloth, 
gilt, $13 50. 


XIV. 
THE FAIRY KING, 1851. 
From the German of Baron Grimm. With 12 colored En- 
gravings. Cloth gilt, $1; or scarlet extra, gilt 
edges, $1 25. 


xv. 
JUVENILE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
As related by a Mother to her Children. With 40 Wood 
Cuts. Cloth gilt, 50 pee scarlet extra, gilt edges, 
cents. 


XVI. 
CLARA; OR, THE DISCIPLINE OF AFFECTION. 
Translated from the French of Madame Guizot. Cloth 
gilt, 50 cents ; or scarlet extra, gilt edges, 75 cents. 


xvi. 
ROBIN HOOD. 

With Eight Lithographic Plates. Price 50 cents; cloth 
gilt or with colored plates, gilt edges, 75 cents. 
XViii. 

THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
Comprising the Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 
Marie Antoinette, and Anna Boleyn. Complete in 5 
vols. post 8vo., scarlet, gilt, price $5. 


dd The usual Discount allowed the Trade. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK BY 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 


LON LON LOO LOO OOO L000 wm" 


1. 
On Thursday. 


Che Seuny Lind Gift-Bank. 
VALA: 


A MYTHOLOGICAL TALE, FOUNDED ON INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JENNY LIND 
BY PARKE GODWIN, Esq. 
Beautifully Illustrated by original Designs on Wood. 1 vol. 4to. cloth, extra gilt. 


A tale of exquisite beauty. The illustrations by Hicks, Rosseter, and other eminent artists, are said to be of great 
merit, and the work will undoubtedly form one of the most elegant and attractive gift-books of the season.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

The most true and delicate of all the literary uibutes we have yet seen paid to Jenny Lind, and one that she even 
need not blush to read.— Boston Chronotype. I 


On Friday. 
MR. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, 


with numerous beautiful original designs on wood. Square octavo, cloth gilt. 


This beautiful volume is embellished by forty exquisite designs by Billings, Croome, Harvey, Chapman, &c., engraved 
in the finest style by Bobbett & Edmonds, I.ossing, Nichols, Brown, Adams, Hartwell, Marsh, &c. 


IIl. 
On Saturday, 


DOLPH HEYLIGER, ILLUSTRATED 
BY J. W. EHNINGER, 


In a series of Ten original etched designs. With the letterpress of the Tale from Irving’s Bracksripce Hat. 
One volume oblong quarto, cloth gilt. 


IV. 
Printed from the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the author. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. 


In a series of 15 tales, 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of the Concordance to Shakspeare. 
PART 1.—PORTIA, THE HEIRESS OF BELMONT. 

This work will be completed in fifteen monthly parts (each comprising a complete Tale), forming altogether a 
beautiful series of imaginary biographies of the celebrated female characters of Shakspeare, previous to their introdue- 
tion in his plays. sesneniap Ie: so ast tregpt 9 eee 
THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


EA | NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York, and 9 | 
Fenwick street, Liverpool—NcNicot & Co. bee! TJKA & BLANCHARD 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that they have | ? 
established a Branch of their House at New York, incon- | PHILADELPHIA. 
nexion with oe Liverpool House, and are Myr prepared | 
to receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES, and | 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded by American and British | ROBERT KNOX, M.D.—The Races of Men; a Frag- 
Steamers, to Liverpool, London, Southampton, and Havre. | ment. In one roy. 12mo. vol. extra cloth. 
Parties in the United States, receiving Goods, Parcels, JOHN PAGET, ESQ.—Hungary and Transylvania. In 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise, from two handsome vols. roy. 12mo. extra cloth. 


Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment OLPH E —T in Siberia. Transl b 
through MeNicoil & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all _ a D. Conley. I pomere Sn Sette, See ae 











In two handsome volumes, roy. 12mo. 


the large cities of Europe. | ‘extra cloth 
Purchases made in England and France, whether for | “ é : 
Sale or personal use. | J. P. KENNEDY, ESQ.—Memoirs of the Life of Wil- 


ja Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities | liam Wirt. In two handsome volumes, royal 18mo. 
a . om ’ 
€]p” Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for | f Letter from John Adams. 
all parts of Europe. ALSO 

Custom House ornate in all its branches, attended to Handsome Library Edition, in two octavo volumes. 
with accuracy and dispatch. |W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N.—Narrative of the Expedition to 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business sent | ihe Dead Sea. In one beautiful octavo = one with 
to these Agencies, and the most economical charges and many plates and maps. 
every satisfaction guaranteed. ALSO 

MecNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. ‘ 
References : New York, G. P. Putnam, Esq.. Broadway ; Cheap Edition, in one royal 12mo. volume. 
. , 4 2 , “° ’ al ’ 

Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleans, | ae ge Ap yo aa Copperfield, com- 
Messrs. Lion Brothers ; Liverpool, Mesers. J. Barnard &| Plete, with Plates, for 37; cts. 
Co., Bankers. , F ALSO 

P. S. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles | Fine Edition, in one volume 8vo. extra cloth. 
of French and English manufacture, can have sample pat- |\CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ.—Volume Four of his 
terns forwarded, when required, by every Steamer leaving | Complete Works, Collective Library Edition. Sold se- 
Liverpool. nié 3m parately to complete sets. One very thick octavo vol. 


extra cloth. Price $1 50. 
BOOK STORE FOR SALE. | JULIA KAVANAGH.—Women in France in the 18th 
Century. One very neat vol. roy. 12mo extra cloth. 
The undersigned, being desirous to retire from business, | MADAME PULSZKY.—Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady. 
—-> sale the entire stock, fixtures, and good willof his | One neat vol. royal 12mo. extra cloth. 
store o ‘’ 
\ REV. J. P. FLETCHER.—Nineveh. Mesopotamia, As- 
MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, syria, and Syria. One vol. royal 12mo. extra cloth. 
4 doors below Pearl Street. ROBERT BAIRD, A.M.—The West Indies and North 
The Stock is ee a consisting of a geen America, One neat vol.‘ royal 12mo. extra cloth. 
ment of Law, Medical, Miscellaneous, and Blan SA. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S., &c.-—Physical Atlas of 
and Stationery, suitable for the stand. Natural Phenomena. One large imperial quarto vol. 
The location ts one of the bestin the city for the whole- | aif morocco, with iwenty-six colored maps, and 110 
sale Trade and Publishing business, and has been occupied pages of letterpress. 


by me for the last nine years. ; 
"The tors | would oir are very liberal. The amount MRS. SOMERVILLE.—Physical Geography. Ia one 











of stock about $10,000. very large vol. royal \2mo. extra cloth. 
GEORGE COX. | ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT.—Aspects of Nature. 
Cinvinaati, Dee. 5, 1850. 421 3t| In one large vol. royal 12mo. extra cloth. d21 tf 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 
BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 


Author of Political Grammar, éc. 


Cable of Contents: 
The Idea of a Republic, 
The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty, 


The Teacher: his Qualitications, his Teaching, and his 
Character, 


The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
The Utility of History, 
The Science of Language, 
Literature a Means of Wanceticn, 
Conversation an Lnstructor, 
The Constitution.—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 
The Education of Women. 
Price $1. 
Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street. 
Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 
DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 


In the Lecture Room and the Family. 


The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B 
Cheever, and the Tunes appropriate are arranged by J. E. 
Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘The Tunes (the good old and 
most enduring kind) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—followed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to each particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & Co., 


51 JOHN STREET. 


NEW BOOKS 
Published and Preparing for Publication 


By A. HART, Putiapevrata. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 


THE DUCHESS ; or, Woman's Love and Woman's Hate. 
A Novel. Said to be superior to “ James,’ and equal to 
“Scott.” Complete in one vol. (from early sheets). 

(Now Ready.) 

THE BROTHERS ; or, the Family who Lived in the First 
Society. A Novel. Complete in one vol. 50 cents. 
One of the best books of the season. 

NOBODY’S SON; or, the Life and Adventures of Perci- 
val Mayberry, written by himself. Complete in one vol. 
50 cents. (in January.) 

NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. A No 
vel. Complete in one vol. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, Sketches of Southern Life 
and Adventure. By J. B, Cubb, Esq., author of “ The 
Creole.” 

BERTIE, a Humorous Novel, by the author of “ Nag's 
Head.” In one vol. I2mo, Price 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN COMPLETE COTTON SPINNER 
and Manager’s and Carder’s Guide. By the late Robert 
H. Baird. 

LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES, 
uniform with * Macaulay's Miscellanies.” 1 vol. 12mo. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S (Prof. Wilson) LIFE AND 
GENIUS OF THE POET BURNS. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE MAID OF CANAL STREEBT, by Miss Leslie, au- 
thor of “ Kitty’s Relations,” ** Mrs. Washington Potts,” 
&e., &e. 

RICORD'S ILLUSTRATIONS of Syphilitic Diseases, 
with 117 colored designs. 1 vol. 4to. 

(Early in January.) 

A TREATISE CN THE MANUFACTURE AND 
WORKING OF STEEL, being a Handbook for the 
Blacksmith, Die Sinker, Hardware Manufacturer, &c., 

By F. Overman. 

A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN 1848, by 
Major Herbert Edwards (from early sheets, direct from 
the Publishers). 

LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country Hospi- 
talities, by Catharine Sinclair. (Next week.) 
A TREATISE ON MOULDING AND CASTING, being a 
Hand book for moulders in sand, cement, and metal 
forms; for founders of iron, brass, copper, tin, zinc, and 
other metals, With 42 wood engravings by Frederick 

Overman. 


*,* Early Orders from the Trade solicited. aziee 














THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Or 
Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned from Germany, where he has made arrange- 
ments for the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip- 
tions, has alrendy become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED, 

The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres- 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 


edition 

In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 


Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Letter- 


‘ess. 

Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on pi- 
LIVERY OF EaCHl PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
guiarly as they wre issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 

For fuit ver particalars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies atthe Publisher's, or 
at his Agents’. 


New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 

Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Perby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 
Charleston, S. C., Samuel Hart, Sen. ; Vew Orleans, P. M. 
Norman, and the Book Trade generally. o5 tf 


BALMES’S 
Great Work on Civilization. 








Just Published. 


In one volume royal 8vo. cloth, $2 00; Library Style, 
marbled edges, $2 50 


PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICITY 
COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS ON THE 


CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. 
By the Rev J. BALMES. 


This work was written in Spanish, and won for the au- 
thor among his own countrymen a very high reputation. 
It bas since been transiated into the French, Utalian, and 
English languages, and been very extensively circulated 
as one of the most learned productions of the age, and 
most ndmirably suited to the exigencies of our times. 


JOUN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 


178 Market street, 
a7 4t BALTIMORE, 


Ge 


Engr 


The Subscriber respectfully informe the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGAVING, 





aR, 


ae 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Srreer. ' 


where, with his long experience and rap ay advantages, 
he is enabied to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 

J. W. ORR, 


adtf 75 Nassau st., New York. 





[Dec. 21. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


Successor to E. L. Carey, 
Philadelphie, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS GREY. 


Epirev sy Proressor Henry Reep, 
Illustrated by Charles W. Radcliffe. 


In one vol. crown octavo, bound in muslin, muslin gilt, and 
morocco super extra. 


THE. POETICAL WORKS OF 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


Illustrated by Daniel Huntington. 
in | vol, royal 8vo. 9th ed. 


POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


lilustrated by E. Leutze. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 5th edition. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


lilustrated. 1 volume, octavo. A new edition. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 


Or, Hints on Emergencies. By Jno. F. South, one of the 
Surgeons of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


Illustrated by numerous engravings. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


BUILDERS’ COMPANION: 


Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Ar- 
chitecture. With Practical Rules and Instructions con- 
nected with the subject. By A. C. Smeaton. 
12mo. With numerous illustrations. 


CABINET MAKER 
AND UPHOLSTERER’S COMPANION. 
By J. Stokes. Lliustrated. n23 tf 


G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


290 Broapway, conneR ReEaDE sTREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Heinsius, contain- 
ing a concise Grammar of either Langusge, Dialogues, 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, &c , &c 
TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo. bound in | vol. cloth, $1 50. 

« This dictionary is, in many respects, decidedly supe- 
rior to these which have been heretofore in use. It pre- 
sents a inere copious stock of words, and gives more ample 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
similar dimensions. © ye The work isan admirable 
specimen of comprehensive and accurate lexicography, 
and the style in which it is up, as to typography, 
paper, and binding, is most crediiable to all concerned. 

“HH. J. Scumipt, 
“ Professor Columbia College, N.Y.” 

“Considering the size of the book, it is certainly the 
most —— Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. Very few, if any, important words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., ete. 

“Caartes Brox, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for groan use, I think Wm. Odell-Elwell’s Dic- 
tionary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
it unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and clearness—elegance with chea 

“Tueopor G. GLAUBENSKLEE, 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 

3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold within 
three months, and American, English, and German 
scholars bave passed the highest encomiums on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 
copies. 

I? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad- 
way, are enabled to supply schools, é&c., at the Publishers’ 
wholesale price. n@ tf 
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GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINTSELLERS, IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, AND ARTISTS COLORMEN. 


289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
i ed 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC! 


PAINTED BY OUR INIMITABLE ARTIST, W. 8. MOUNT. EXECUTED BY LEON NOEL, IN PARIS. Size of the Print 19 by L5inches. Plain, $3; Colored, $5. 


MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! 


COMPANION TO “ POWER OF MUSIC” BY THE SAME ARTISTS. Same Size and Price. 


: CATCHING RABBITS! 


COMPANION PRINT TO THE ABOVE POPULAR PICTURES. By the Same Artists. Same Size and Price. 


POLITICS IN AN OYSTER-HOUSE! 


A MOST EXQUISITE REPRESENTATION OF AMERICAN POLITICIANS. PAINTED BY WOODVILLE, EXECUTED BY FANOLIL. Size 14x 18 inches. Price, plain, 
$2; colored, $4. 


JUST IN TUNE! 


ONE OF MOUNT’S HAPPIEST EFFORTS OF MUSICAL CHARACTERS. EXECUTED IN PARIS BY LASSALLE. Size 19X23 inches. Plain, $1 25; tinted, $2; col'd, 
$3 ; colored, with dark ground, $3 75. 
N.B. A capital mate to the former, called ‘‘ RIGHT AND LEFT,” by the same Artists, is now in progress of publication. 


THE BURIAL OF FD. DE SOTO IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, A. D. 1542. 


; PAINTED BY W. H. POWELL, THE GREAT AMERICAN HISTORICAL PAINTER, EXECUTED BY LEMOINE IN PARIS. 
Size 13X20 inches. ‘Tinted, $1 50; colored, $3. 


STUART’S PORTRAIT OF WASHNGTON, 


This portrait, executed in Paris by Fanoli, after Stuart’s celebrated original picture in the p ion of the Boston Atheneum, is THE ONLY CORRECT LIKENESS of 
Washington. The head is the size of life, and represents a correct fac-simile of the features of this great man. ‘The print, executed in the highest style of art, will be welcomed 
2 by every American citizen ; and nothing could be a more appropriate ornament for an American parlor than this admirable portrait. Size of the print, 18 by 20 inches. Price of 
le each copy, plain, $1 25; tinted, $2 00; colored, $3 00; colored, with dark ground, $3 75. 


AMERICAN PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Many Portraits of distinguished men have already been published in this country, but it must be admitted that their execution has been far behind the taste of the public ; 
and our conviction that the present work will be found far beyond all these, warrants us in issuing a publication which, to the enlightened taste of the public, will constitute a 
truly National Gallery. To render the acquisition of the work within the means of all, we have fixed the price so low that we are confident of the sincere support of all men of 
taste, in extending the circulation of the finest publication of the kind ever issued in the United States. 

The following Portraits are already published— 

















1. HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 7. JOHN C. CALHOUN. 12. N, P. WILLIS. 

2. Wu. CULLEN BRYANT. 8. GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 13. REGIS DE TROBRIAND. 
3. Wa. V. MOUNT. 9. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 14. GEO. P. MORRIS. 

4. HON. HENRY CLAY. 10. GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR. 15. A. B. DURAND, N.A.D. 
5. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. ll. HON. DAN. 8. DICKINSON. 16. LAFAYETTE, 

6. ROBERT FULTON. This work will be continued. Each portrait, plain, $1; colored, 32. 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 


Executed by CREHEN. The best likeness of that distinguished lady ever published. Size, 24 by 36 inches. Each copy, plain, $2; colored, $4. 


PORTRAIT OF SIGN’A PARODI., 


Drawn from lile, by CREHEN. Same size and price as the former. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Painted by De Trobriand. Drawn on stone by Sabatier. Each copy, col'd in Paris, $3. “It is by far the best view of Niagara Falls which we have seen.”—N.Y. Courier & Enq 


VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Comprising its Cities, Monuments, Rivers, Lakes, Fails, and Watering Pinces. Drawn from nature by A. Kollner. Executed in Paris by Deroy, 
The work, published in a style of the utmost juxury and elegance,will equa! in every respect the superb illustrations of the London and Paris presses, It is issued in monthly 
numbers, containing six plateseach, printed on tinted paper, small folio size, or carefully colored after uatare. 





S ‘or each namber of six plates, plain. on tinted paper, . . ° “ ‘ > ° ‘ , é $2 00. 
a For each number of six plates, colored after the original drawings, » ‘ é “ . 5 é Pt $5 00. 
The following views are just published— 

in- 1. BALTIMORE, GENERAL VIEW. | 25. SARATOGA, VIEW IN THE VILLAGE. 

2. " WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 26. " UNITED STATES HOTEL 
, 3. HOSPITAL. 27. * HIGH ROCK, IODINE, AND EMPIRE SPRINGS. 

4. “ GREEN MOUNT CEMETERY. 28. sad PAVILION FOUNTAIN. 

5. “ BATTLE MONUMENT. 29. — CONGRESS SPRING. 

6. - CITY SPRING. 30. i SARATOGA LAKERF, 

7. PHILADELPHIA, GENEKAL VLEW. 31. WASHINGTON, THE WHITE HOUSE. 
pe- 8. MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 32. - CAPITOL (EAST VIEW). 
ne- 9. " GIRARD COLLEGE. 33. “ SENATE CHAMBER 
ple 10. bed LAUREL HILL CEMETERY. 34, ~ CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
of ll. “ STATE HOUSE. 35. e CAPITOL (WEST VIEW). 
ple 12, “ UNITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE. 35. “a GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
ays 13. “ FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS. 37. NEW YORK, BAY AND NARROWS. 
hy, 14. MOUNT VERNON —RESIDENCE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 38. es GRACE CHURCH. 

15. bad TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 39. ALBANY, GENERAL VIEW. 
< 16. NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 40. rg CITY HALL. 

17. NIAGARA FALLS, GENERAL VIEW FROM AMERICAN SIDE. 41. TROY, GENERAL VIEW. 
the 18. = THE RAPIDS. 42. 4 COURT HOUSE. 
in- : 19. “ AMERICAN FALLS (FROM CLIFTON HOUSE). 43. NEW YORK, GENEKAL VIEW(FROM GOV. ISLAND). 
ed, 20. “ HORSE SHOE FALL. 44. _ BROADWAY. 
ich 2. * AMERICAN FALLS (FROM TABLE ROCK). 45. ¥ CITY HALL. 

: 22. 4 HORSE SHUE FALL. 46. ” GENERAL VIEW (FROM BROOKLYN), 

23. « GENERAL VIEW, FROM CANADA SIDE. 47. e WALL STREET. 
. 24. “ SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 48. sd STATEN ISLAND. 
ic- EACH VIEW MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 
th. 
oa LA FIGURE, BY EMILE LASSALLE. 

The Seventh Number of this beautiful and popular Collection is now ready, consisting of the following heads : 
Z THE YOUNG MUSICIAN (girl). EAT, DARLING (girl). Miss Lucy (girl). 
EDWARD (boy). LEAVE SOME FOR Me (boy). LAURENCE (lady). 
_ Each plain, 624 cts.; tinted, 75 cts.; colored, $125; colored, dark ground, $2 50. 
‘ ETUDES CHOISIES, BY EMILE LASSALLE. 
Fifty-four Parts of this unique and worl renowned Series are now published. Lassalle’s plain * Etudes Choisies” and “ La Figure” are used in every drawing-school in the 
. World, and the colored prints are among the most salable prints ever issued. Price of each “ Evudes Choisies” piain, 75 ets.; tinted, $125; col'd, $250; cold, with dk. gr. $3. 
eal We would respectfully call the attention of the Trade to our numerous assortment of French, English, German, and Italian Engravings, ail of 
which will be sold at the lowest prices to the Trade. GOUPIL & CO., 289 Broadway, 


@itf N. B. We are now ready to supply the trade with the very best Artists’ Materials, imported direct from Paris and London. 
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DICTIONNAIRES. 


FRANCAIS, FRENCH-ENGLISH, FRANCAIS-ITALIEN, FRANCAIS-ESPAGNOL, FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND. 


BONIFACE.—Dictionnaire frangais-anglais et anglais- 
frangais. 2forts v.in-80. (Bound), $6. 


BOY ER.—Dictionnaire frangais-anglais et anglais-fran- 
gais; edition donnée par Satmon, revue et corrigée par 
Srone. 2v.in-8o. (Bound), $5 50. 


— ; parG. Hamoniére. 1 v. gr. in-80. (Bound), 
os ak t ( ) 


———. (American edition.) 1 v. gr. in-80. 


ds ; avec la prononciation figurée de l'anglais 4 
Fusage des Francais et du francais a l'usage des 
Anglais; par MM. E. Thunot et Cijfton. 1 v. gr. in-8o. 
(Bound), $2 


BOYER, CHAMBAUD, GARNER et DESCARRIERES. 


— Dictionnaire anglais-frangais et frangais anglais, tiré 
des meilleurs auteurs. 2 re nga v. in-4. (Bound), $10. 


ROE 


dl4tf 


FRENCH-ENGLISH. 


FLEMING et TIBBINS.—Grand Dictionnaire anglais- 
frangais, frangais anglais, rédigé sur le Dictionnaire de 
I’ Académie frangaise de 1835 et sur les meilleurs diction- 
naires publiésen France eten Angleterre. 2 trés-forts v. 
in-4. (Bound), $15. 


_—_— ; edited by Charles Picot. (American edi- 
tion.) 1 v. in-8o. 


a “ “ “ “ Lv. in-16. 


MEADOWS.—French and English Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, on the basis of Nugent's; new edition, revised and 
Po ogy —— . Parmentier. (American edi- 

m). Lv. 16. 


NUGENT.—French and English Dictionary. (American 
edition.) 1 v. in-16. 


ROW EBOTHAM.—French and English Dictionary; dia- 
mond edition. (American edition.) 1 v. in-32. 








LOCKWOOD & SON, American 


SADLER.—Nouveau Dictionnaire portatif anglais-fran- 
| frangais-anglais. 1 fort v. in-12.° (Bound: 


SMITH.—Dictionaaire de poche avec la prononciation 


Saute les Anglais et les F i - in-33 
: a ee pour les Frangais, 1 v. in-32 


SPIERS.—General French and English Dictionary newly 
composed from the dictionaries of the French Academy, 
on Boiste, Bescherelle,etc. 1 v.in-8. (Bound): 


STONE.—Dictionnaire classiqne frangais-anglais et 
glais-franguis. 1 v, in-8o. (Bound)* $2 P — 
SU RENNE.—French and English Pronouncing Dictiona 
ry, led by @ practical and comprehensive system 


of French pronunciation. (Americaneditiog. Bound.\ 
1 v. in-12. 


ee poche. lv.in-12 (Bound), 


and Foreign Booksellers, 
411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


HAVE THIS WEEK PUBLISHED. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS: 


OR, 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 
By CATHARINE CROWE, 
Author of “Susan Hopley,”’ “ Nightside of Nature,” &c. 
Price 50 cents. 


1. THE ACCUSATION, 

2. THE MONEY SEEKERS. 

3. THE MONK’S STORY. 

4. ANTOINE CHEAULIEU'S WEDDING DAY. 
5. THE BRIDE'S JOURNEY. 

6. ADVENTURES AT TERM. 


Very soon will be ready. 

THE LORGNETTE. Second Volume—comprising the 
Second Series of Twelve Numbers—profusely inter- 
spersed with characteristic illustrations drawn by Dar- 
ley, under the author's suggestions, and engraved in the 
first style of the Art. Price, bound in cloth, $1 25. 

MARY MATURIN: a Story of Social Distinctions. 

PETER THE WHALER. By Kingston. 

THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. By Herbert. 


Lately Published. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, complete, with all the Illustra 
tive Engravings. Price 374 cis. 


GENEVIEVE; or, Peasant Love and Sorrow. By 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Second edition. Price 25 
cents. 


DINKS ON DOGS. By “ Frank Forester.’ 624 cts. 
A\ OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Mrs.Grey. 25 cts. 


THE LEGATEE; avery Nice Woman. By Mrs. Stone. 
25 cts. 


THE HEIRS OF GAUNTRY. 124 cts. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. By the Author of Mary Powell. 


124 cts. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


dia 222 Broadway. 
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HE Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 


. . , Fai 
rvnote N. ORR, No. 151 ~~ - 


A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK. 


THE IRIS: 
An Original Sonvenir for 1851. 
Edited by Professor JOHN S. HART. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
1. Presentation Plate, illuminated, - « Sch 
2. Helen, engraved on steel, . . 
3. Tile, iliuminated, ‘ ‘ e e ° 
4. The Iris Waltz, iilaminated, . > : 
5. The Mother and Babe, engraved on steel, 
6. The Wreck, do. do. 
7. The Lovers, do. do. 
8. Tivoli, do. do, 
9. Nannie, do. do. 
10. Isabel, do. do. 
11. The Witch of the Alps, do. do. 


STYLES OF BINDING. 
English Turkey Morocco, super gilt edges. 
Calf and Turkey Morocco, sunk panel and bevelled. 
Turkey Morocco bevelled, iniaid with Papier Maché. 
Full Papier Maché, inlaid with pearl. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
The “ Iris’’ claims the honor of being the most splendid 
Aonual published in America, and we have not the heart 
| to question its pretensions.—Christian Chronicle. 
| The most splendid Gift Book of the season. The nature 
of the embellishments, the character of the literature, the 
talents of the editor, and the skill of the publishers, have 
all combined to produce superior elegance and excellence 
—Mrs. H. Sigourney. 
Nothing that taste and art, and the most refined literary 
abilities could accomplish, has been omitted in the effort 
| to render this work worthy of the patronage of the Ameri- 
}can public, [tis one of the most elegant, chaste, and bril- 
| liant literary productions we have ever seen.—Godey's 
| Lady's Book. 

The volume is embellished with exquisite beauty, con 
taining four brilliantly illuminated pages and eight line en- 
gravinge, executed in the highest style of London art.— 
Harper's Monthly. 

If, in your anticipations of Christmas and New Year, you 
want something peculiarly elegant and tasteful to gladden 
the heart of a relative, a friend, or a lover, you cannot be 
too early in securing a copy of this new Annual.—Sar- 
tain's Magazine. 

its superb binding and splendid illuminated pages make 
it as gorgeous as the ethereal prototype whose name it 
bears, 

The literary contents are entirely original, and include 
contributions from the first talent of the country.—Home 
Journal, N.Y. 


This day published, and for sale by all booksellers. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & Co., 


Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
dae No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


| Littell’s Living Age —No. 345, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Chateaubriand’s Memoirs.— British Quarterly Rev. 

2. Talleyran’.— Fraser's Magazine. 

3. The Pot of Mignonette.—Sharp.’s Magazine. 

4. American Papers in England.—Lendon Morning 
Chronicle. 

5. Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers.— Spectator. 

6. Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey.—Eza- 
miner. 

7. Population of Ireland —Morning Chronicle. 

8. Flax-Cotton.— Do. 

Corresponpence ; New Books. 

Porrry and Sort Arrictes, 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a year 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWI 
Tribane Buildings, New York. 
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New Books just Published. 


1 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM R. {FALES 
the Portsmouth Cripple. A neat 12mo. vol. 

“Behold I have refined thee, but not with silver; I 
have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction. 

“ For my own sake, even for mine own sake, will I do 
it; and I will not give my glory to another.” 

Isaiah xiviii. 10, 11. 
2 


A MEMOIR of ELLEN MAY WOODWARD. 
By the Rev. Geo. D. Miles, A.M., Rector of St. Sic- 
phen's Church, Wilkesbarre. With a Portrait. A 
neat 18&mo. vol. 

“She was one of Christ's Lambs, committed to the care 
of the Pastor of the Flock, and her story is told to lead 
others into the same fold.” 


3. 

TREASURED THOUGHTS from Favorite Au- 
thors Collected and Arra by Caroline May, editor 
of the “ American Female Poets,” etc. A neat I2mo. 
volume. 

“Containing many Gems of Thought from writers of 
the highest celebrity, on themes of permanent interest.” 

— Obser ver. 


4. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, 
by the Poets and Painters. Edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold. A cheap I2mo., edition, with 12 illustrations, 
in cloth, extra gilt. 


5. 

THE WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW 
Testament, Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
Acheap 12mo. edition, with 12 illustrations, cloth, 
extra gilt. 


6. 
FOREST FLOWERS OF THE WEST. By 
Anna 8. Rickey. With a Portrait of the Authoress, 
and a Vignette Title-page. 12mo. cloth gilt. 


7, 
MISS MAY’S FEMALE POETS OF AME- 
rica. A beautifully illustrated edition, 12 plates, ele- 
gantly bound. 


8. 
BETHUNE’S FEMALE POETS OF ENG- 


land. [Illustrated by 12 plates, and beautifully 
bound. 


9. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S PICTORIAL 
Catalogue of Iliustrated Works, suitable for Christmas 
and New Year's Presents, distributed gratuitously. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
N. W. corner Fourth and Chestnut sts., 
d2i tf Paivapevrnia. 
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THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL. | 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THK ANTS, =| 











| 
/ 
; , hy 
\ We beg to call the attention of the Trape and the public to the Art-Journat ror 1851. It is the only Journal which represents the Fine { 
, Arts; this it has done futly, and it is hoped with integrity and success. It exhibits also the progress of Industrial Arts—and its conductors claim ; 
the merit of having largely aided the movement which now so generally operates in favor of Manufactured Art. These objects are obtained not only 4 
by Essays, Criticisms, and Reviews, by accomplished writers and by Reports of Proceedings influencing Art in all parts of the world, but by R 
Eneravines of a high order of merit, both upon steel and wood. We would especially commend your notice to the Steel Engravings of the 


: Pictures in the “ Vernon Gallery ”—engraving in the Art-Journat by direct grant of Mr. Vernon and by special assent of the Trustees of the 4 
National Gallery. The conductors also beg to announce their intention of reporting very fully 

: ? 
-_ THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851, \ 
lo IN THE ART-JOURNAL. 
\ 

FOR THIS PURPOSE THEY DESIGN PREPARING { 

D. ' 
‘ AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, | 
ire ‘ 
ad t 
{ 


which will be issued in Three Supplementary Parts for the months of May, June, and July ; each part to consist of at least fifty-two pages, to contain 
u- between 250 and 300 engravings on wood. 


The Exhibition will be of the deepest interest to every civilized nation in the world. It will be a display of the best productions of Manufacture and 
5 of Art, contributed by all the nations of Europe, by the several States of America, and by the numerous countries and colonies attached to the British Crown. i 
It will therefore supply suggestions for improvements to all orders and classes of manufacturers and artisans, and operate as a great school of Art, in which 
its true principles are to be studied and taught. 


ee el 


It is, therefore, above all things essential that the Exhibition shall be properly reported. Mere descriptive matter would not do this so, as to be useful 
for practical purposes: the only way by which the Exhibition can be effectually represented is by a series of engravings so extensive as to embrace all the 
aid. leading subjects it contains. 


The Art-Journat will fe naturally looked to, to achieve this great object. We are now making such arrangements as will enable us to answer the 

ben expectations, and meet the wishes of our subscribers, both at home and abroad. It cannot be presumption in us to say, that our facilities for working out 
this plan are peculiar; the great circulation of our Journal justifies a large expenditure; we have established relations with nearly all the leading 

Manufacturers ; they have confidence in our executing the task with fidelity ; the artists who will co-operate with us are at our hand; experience will 


od point out to us the Articles from which Engravings ought to be made—as most suggestive as well as most attractive—and all contributors to the ; 

Exhibition will be aware, not only of our resources, but that from the character and circulation of our Journal, it will become an “ authority” upon the 
IG- subjects of which it treats. When these Illustrated Reports have been issued with the Art-Journat, they will be collecged into a volume, which volume : 
uly will contain, probably ' 

% 
AL 
me MORE THAN A THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS; 
A. } and become—as a Catalogue of its most beautiful and valuable contents—a permanent Record of the Exhibition, and a key to the most meritorious 
wa manufactures of all parts of the world. 
30 The Trade are requested to forward their Orders for the ensuing Year as early as possible, i 
09 ¥ 
75 
VIRTUE, SON & CO 
9 a a 


26 John street, New York. 
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CUNDALL’S 
“PLEASURE BOOKS,” 


First and Second Series, 


pea A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ecently Imported, 


AND FOR SALE TO THE TRADE, BY ON THE CONSTRUCTION, HEATING, AND VENTILATION of 
JOHN BARTLETT, 


Camprinee, Mass. H O T H O U S E S ; 


INCLUDING 
Contents of the First Series. CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, AND OTHER KINDS OF 


The Hi f Little Bo-Peep, , 

~~ Bimple Stor of Sinphe Sivan, HORTICULTURAL STRUCTURES, 

_ Wonderful History of Mother Goose, WITH PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT IN REGARD TO 
he House that Jack Built, 


The Courtship and Wedding of Cock Robin and Jenny LIGHT, HEAT, AND ATR. 


Satetnedine Moun ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY ENGRAVINGS. 
Duane. By ROBERT B. LEUCHARS, Garden Architect. 
The Old Dane wad ba aver tnapease, Just Published by JOHN P. JEWEIT & CO, 
h bin’ le Song, F 

The Life and Death of Jenny Wren, Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
The Frog who would a-woving go, 
Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, 
The Bear and the Children, 


onthe Courship and Wedding of the Lite Od Man nd) BAKER'S CATECHISM TESTED BY THE BIBLE. 


an be np sige FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 
The Story of Tom, the Piper's Son, IN FOUR PARTS, 
The History of Litthe Goody Two Shoes. 


All in one vol. 12mo. cloth, with more than one hundred The most popular 8. Schoo! Question books existing. 


illustrations, plain _ colored. Published by 
Second Series. 


The Story of the Charmed Fawn, JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 9 


The History of Robin Hood, . Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
The Story of the Ugty Little Duck, 


The Adventures of Puss in Boots, 
The Story of Hans in Luck, 


The History of Peter the Great. GREAT THEOLOGICAL WORK. 


In one vol. 12mo. with 30 illustrations, plain and colored. 


Oe Mg ean The Works of Rev. Leonard Wood, DD. 


Or, the Romantic Incidents of a New Eng- In Five Volumes 8vo. Price $10 00. 
land Town, 


AND OTHER POEMS: WITH AN APPENDIX. THE THIRD EDITION 
By EUGENE BATOBELDER, OF THE ABOVE VALUABLE WORKS HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED FROM THE PRESS OF 
Author of the Poetical Extravaganza, entitled a Romance 


of the Sea Serpent; or, [chthyosaurus. 


The first poem was delivered at the Centennial Celebra- JOHN Pp. JE WE TT & CO., 


tion of the ‘Town of New Ipswich, in New Hampshire, on 
the I!th of September, 1850, and is published by request. 17 and 19 Cornhill, 

The other Poems will be of a humvurous and miscellane- BOSTON. 
ous character. 


Published by 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, THE LITERARY READER, 


d21 2t BOSTON. 


me pM Ce FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
JENNY LIND. BY MISS A. HALL, 


Jepuiei se S52 Authorof the “Manual of Morals.” 


MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. This work, although but a few weeks from the press, is attaining an almost unprecedented popularity. 
WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS, PUBLISHED BY 


Beg leave to inform the trade that they have just pub- JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


lished, on a large scale (24 by 36 inches), the 


Nos. 17 and 19 Co 
PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, sit 9 roa, 


HOTHOUSES. 
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TAKEN PROM 
ROOT’S ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


his keno invraly suport aod oy Gre vet pert! — LEAL BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 








ever issued, either here or in Europe. Price of each copy, 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. BY HIS NEPHEW, 


eee ee ee REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
GOUPIL & CO., 


289 Broadway. C of Westminster, 


wreath atin i le te AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 
N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully ca’ 
our splendid assortment of foreign prints. By Proressor HENRY REED, 


te IS IN PRESS, 


AND WILL BE P D SIM ANEOUS 
ROB E RT C R A I GH E AD, UBLISHED SIMULTANE sunere’ Eee THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREBT, NEW YORK.| poste TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, i 
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THE LITERARY WORLD, 


* 





A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every one who would keep pace with the productions of the times; including, weekly 
original comments upon and abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, &e., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &e. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 


of the Learned and Scientifie Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


Foreign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals, LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 


at home and abroad. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 
two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree DoLiars per annum, payable in advance. 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 
{3 All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
157 Broapway, New York. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.) [From the Newark Daily Advertiser | 
We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since! A journal that ought to be in the hands of every fimily tha ‘ould keep itself 
its publication commenced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It) informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and ied : ; . 
religious standard is recugnised in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or | [From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 15 


‘avori ogre tera , The Literary World, a journal of American and foreign literature, edited by the 
wh nts eal yg se 4 poor BF aonire A ae eb ali a gb Messrs. Duyckinck, is a most capitul paper, and ought to be taken by every fumily that 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than | °°" afford the gratification. No other paper occupies its range and sphere of action. 
the Literary World.” | If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the list paper we wonld 
[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 3d, 1850. |offer up ss a sacrifice to necessity. ‘The young mun who Wishes to keep his mind 
Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- | enlightened upon the literature of the age, and hus but little time, should tke this 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any | P*per, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, and 
work; nur need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send | CB4ble him to converse on men and books to advantage, 
for a poor book, or fail to know something about every y good one. * The critical [From the Newport Daily Advertiser.] 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and can-| ‘The very best paper of the kind pablished in this country. 


dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since 2 a 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar . [From the Boston Watchman and Reflector , 

satisfaction, the cordial praise bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the | The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a cathulic temper only by using a mealy- Duyckinck, is one of the best papers in the country to give one a fair view of what is 
mouthed indiseriminateness of judgment. It knows howto be severe, and spares not | going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is | of its worth to students, ladies, and families, xs setting before them a clear mirror of 
pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. ‘Take it al ther it is just such a weekly | the intellectual activities of the age, Scareely anything that comes within its proper 
paper as no general student or man of taste can affi to be without. It does credit | scope escapes its notice. It has a monly, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty-two 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 


From ‘ational igencer. From the Boston Washingtonian. 

The object of the Publishers raat one, et tee are : SRE prosecuting it| It is emmently a journal for the times, making record “t every incident within it. 
with determined ene: . It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would | Prov ince, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value. 

escape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the character of the new publi- [From the Gloucester Telegraph.) 

cations of the day, as’a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” tothose to whom! [¢ you care to keep continually informed of what is going on in the great world ox 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular or systematic reading, it offers | 7 jterature Art, Music, and the weg reserve only three dollars of your income for 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference | , subseription io the Literary World. 

for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 

lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. From the London Ath m, Jan. 19.] 


From ington ‘ The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, which gives a more vivid, 
This journal stands at this apt avighaiel as pteveny and eritic of the literature | Moving panorama of the progress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
of the country. It is, we do not hesitate to say, the must complete periodical of the kind | ‘three others. 


we have yet ; and we doubt whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen [From the New York Courier.} 
li re ’ “Tt is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains proofs of the 
pn. and Pare Ley fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful reader and Velen elise $0: make it batten” purpose 


[| From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.]} [ree the Lowisville Journal.) 
The Li World has passed through the most ~ Cpe of its existence, and| “Conducted with very talent, taste, and tact.” 
been s gaining in public favor. Its present and proprietors, the Messrs. : 
Duyckinek, are well known in the literary circles of New York, and we do not hesitate From the Ploeyune) 
to say that no men are more competent to fill the place they occupy. “This excellent literary weekly has attained a pread popularity.” 
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| ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, ANNUALS, 


| NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, ETC. 
| PUBLISHED BY PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


‘ 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
ils FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S HOLIDAY SALES. 

























GEMS OF BEAUTY AND LITERARY GIFT FOR 1851. 





: 4 Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. Embellished with Nine Splendid Steel and Colored Engravings. 
+ 2 I. - 
4 THE SOUVENIRGALLERY. AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK: 
: i Adorned with 13 fine Steel sor Engravings. 4to. morocco. ros 
THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
| aA eo By REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALL, A beautiful octavo volume, and finely illustrated with Stee! Engravings. 
te IV. " 
i FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING: z 
1 4 A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY GIFT FOR 185). eon in embossed morocco and embellished with Nine Stee! Engravings. 12mo. 
He THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP: 


ae A Christmas and New Year's Annual for 1851. Edited by G. 8. MUNROE. Illustrated with steel and colored engravings. 


Hl THE AMARANTH: OR, TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE: 


A beautiful Gift Book for 1851, with steel engravings. Morocco, fall gilt. 12mo. 


THE GARLAND: A 12mo. ANNUAL FOR 1851. 


Embellished with steel engravings. 12mo. Morocco. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT: A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Edited by a Lady. i2mo. Illustrated. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES: 


A Gift Book for Young People. Embellished with fine mezzotint engravings. 16mo. Full gilt. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRDS; 


: Or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler. An elegant volume for Youth, finely illustrated, with eight Engravings from original Designs. 16mo. 
- 
: 
? 
3 
: 


XI. 
THE YOUNG LADY’S OFFERING ; 


- OR, GEMS OF PROSE AND POETRY. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and others. With Steel Engravings. 12mo. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S OFFERING: 


Comprising Prose and Poetical Writings from the most Eminent Authors. 12mo. Illustrated. 


XI. 
ARTHUR'S ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES AND ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN ; 


Or, their Duties and Conduct in eae 12mo. 


PAA 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


i i FRANK AND FANNY. A Rural Story. By Clara Moreton. 1 vol.; THE GIFT STORY-BOOK ; or, Snort Tatrzs Warren ror Cuitp 
$ 





16mo. with 40 Lilastrations. By Dame Truelove, and her Friends. 16mo. Illustrated. 


COUNTRY SCENES AND CITY CHARACTERS; or, Lire iw tae| AUNT MARY’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By the Author ¢ 
Vittacs. Embellished with 24 Engravings. J vol. 16mo. “ Aunt Mary's Library.” 16mo. Iilustrated. 


Lie STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis} STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis ( 
; C. Woodworth. Finely Illustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. Woodworth. {liustrated with 60 fine Engravings. 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. Soni 
The Diosma. A new Volume of Poems, Original and Selected. 


By MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 
Murray’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


ip 

7 ai tf With numerous Illustrations. One volume imperial 8vo. 500 pages. 
iF 

f 
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